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The Psychological Adjustments of 


Returned Servicemen and 


Their Families 
By CoLeMAN R. GRIFFITH 


University of Illinois 


EDITORIAL Tuis paper on “Psychological Adjustments of Re- 
NOTE turned Service Men and Their Families’ by Dr. 

Griffith and the following paper by Dr. Carl R. Rogers 
were presented at joint sessions of the National Conference on Family 
Relations and the American Home Economics Association in Chicago 
on June 30. On the preceding two days working committees of the 
National Conference were in session considering the questions of pro- 
fessional education of full-time and part-time workers in marriage and 
family counseling and problems in the area of marriage and the family 
during and after the war. The reports of these Committees are also 
printed in this issue. 


MADNESS is real. Just now the ugly 
madness of war is so real that all else takes the form of 
longing, hoping, wishing—but one of these days—the 
madness will be over. There are those who argue that 
we can then return to our normal ways just as we would 
after complete recovery from a serious illness. 

And for many men in the armed forces this may well 
be the case. Multiplied thousands of veterans will 
throw away their lonely nights, their fire-swept days, 
their wounds, hurts, and aching hearts, and their brutal 
thoughts as speedily as they throw away the weapons 
and clothes of war. 


But others will be maimed in heart, in mind, and in - 


spirit. They may carry no visible sign of the-damage that 
war has wrought, but deep in the structure of their per- 
sonalities they will be a problem to their families. And 
the homes to which they return, and even whole com- 
munities, will likewise be maimed, almost beyond the 
power of word to tell. It is with these, and not the sick, 
the mutilated, and the actually mad that we are here con- 


cerned. 


Not One, but a Million Problems. The focal point of | 


life after the war will be the home. It was from a family 
circle that most of the boys and girls were called into the 
armed forces. It will be to the same family circle that 
most of these boys and girls, now grown old beyond their 
years, will return. And it will be from the home that the 
soldiers of yesterday will go out to carry on the great 
work of tomorrow. How well they will work, what they 
will think, how they will choose to vote, the causes for 
which they will fight, the stability of the new homes they 
will create for themselves—all of these things and more 
will turn on the wisdom with which fathers, mothers, and 


wives greet their fighting men. If happy adjustments can 
be made at the family level, happiness will flow through 
all the affairs of the country. If the family fails, it might 
well be impossible for industry and government to succeed. 

In these adjustments of veterans and their families, 
there will never be two identical cases. From camp, from 
training centers, from sleepless nights and hideous days, 
some of our fighting men will come back scathed with fear. 
For years too many to think about, their search for peace 
will have been shattered by the echo of screaming shells 
or by ugly memories of the blood flowing from a comrade. 
Some will have learned to be hard and cynical, having lost 
the very ideals for which they once were willing to fight. 

Some will be dull in spirit, broken in heart, and eternally 
restless for the security they will never be able to find. 
Some will be eager to begin again, ready, with a mellow- 
ness that has come before its time, to resume their normal 
lives where they laid them down. 

Some will be aimless, having spent their youthful 
energies beyond any hope of quick recovery. And all, or 
almost all, will ask: Where shall I begin and how can I 
proceed to put life together again so that my children will 
not have to endure what I have endured? 

The adjustment of the veteran and his family is not a 
single problem. It is a million problems. What, then, can 
be said ina short paper? Are there any facts about human 
nature that will be common to all families, to all service- 
men? And what must all people be able to do if they are 
wisely to apply the general facts to the individual case? 

Motivations of Human Behavior. The first essential is 
to know why human beings behave as they do. By birth, 
by schooling, and by special experiences, each person ac- 
quires, now slowly and now speedily, his own pattern of 
hopes, desires, motives, and ambitions. He also acquires 
his own pattern of habits—his preferred forms of conduct 
—for getting what he wants, whether directly by active 
work or indirectly by compensations, dreams, defense re- 
actions, aggressions, emotions, and all the rest. 

Each man’s way of meeting his life situation is what we 
mean by his personality. Now in the development of that 
personality, there are always hazards, most of which stem 
from the gulf that always exists between what is wanted 
and what can be got in the way of adequate satisfiers. The 
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end of the war will not remove any of these hazards to an 
integrated life. On the one side, the whole pattern of 
society to which the serviceman will return will be 
changed in more respects than one can recite. On the 
other side, the serviceman himself will have become a dif- 
ferent person, who will suffer from conflicts as great as 
those he faced when he was moved from civilian life to 
the armed camp. And the personalities of father, mother, 
and the other children will also have changed. 

Families Must Become Mature. In normal times, and 
in spite of the bonds of affection which tie him to his 
family, the individual steadily and surely learns how to 
play his own kind of social role. In the proper order of 
events, he can and should be weaned from home life and 
yet still remain a member of the family, living his own 
career with due regard to those to whom he is tied by 
blood. 

War thwarts the social goal of individuality. For some 
men, the fighting front is the great adventure. Strange 
lands, facing death by the side of a new-found comrade, 
coming to grips with the great problems of heart and soul 
in the eternity before the zero hour, gaining confidence 
because of daily examples of human courage and devotion 
where all of life is raw—these hasten growth and wean 
the individual away from his habits of dependence on his 
parents. 

But the same experiences will rob many men of their 
birthright, the right to grow mature in peace. As small 
pawns in a strategy they cannot know, they will have 
been taught to act as members of a mighty machine. To 
obey for a greater good they can only dimly see is their 
role on the battlefront; and whether they dully accept, 
or angrily comply, they will often be treated not as in- 
dividuals but as serial numbers in the company office. 

In both of these cases, a part of the record that ought 
to belong to every home is gone. Not even letters can 
complete the record. Servicemen will have grown up for 
better or for worse, and parents will neither have watched 
nor be able to make the right allowances for, the factors 
that have changed the personalities of their young men. 
And for the tasks of readjustment, patience and time, and 
then more patience and time, are needed. 

The family must not be, as is so often the case, a chief 
source of irritation. It, too, must become mature—just as 
mature as the veteran who returns. It must be mature 
especially in its moods and emotions, for the returning 
veteran will not be a child even though, at least for a 
few weeks or months, he may sometimes behave in a 
childish way. 

The whole world knows that one does not attempt to 
change the habits, moods, thoughts, and beliefs of a 
newly adopted child on the first day or by an immediate 
command. To be anxious about initial failures in these 
old-new contacts, to worry about the stranger that has 


come back from war, to feel alarm at the expression of un- 
familiar thoughts will only make adjustment more difficult. 
Just as one moves to a new community, looking here for a 
common interest, there for mutual friends, and working 
always to break down barriers, so in the home, the adjust- 
ments of the veteran to his family and of the family to the 
veteran will take place slowly. 

Adjustment will be particularly trying in the case of 
moral, ethical, and social problems. Here, as nowhere 
else, the strand of continuity between the boy or girl 
who left home and the warrior who returns will be broken. 
The servicemen will have seen the ways of other peoples. 
As watriors they will have practiced deceit, treachery, 
and killing—evil means to the good that ought to lie at 
the end of the road. Even in this area there will be no 
problem for some servicemen, but for others there must 
be tolerance, wise counsel, and patience. 

Wanted: Understanding and Respect. In the normal 
times of peace, any problems of adjustment center in the 
word prestige, that state of mind, one part of which is 
peace of heart, another is status among one’s fellows, and 
still another is respect for self as a person. At first sight, 
it might appear that there will be prestige enough and to 
spare for the serviceman. The grateful country will 
parade for him, speak well of him, help him finish his edu- 
cation, find a job for him, and even listen to a recital of his 
exploits. 

But the serviceman will not want to be remembered 
because of what he has been or done; he will want to 
know that he still counts as a person. Prestige will not 
flourish where parents and friends, rich in human kindness, 
shower the veteran with sympathy, sigh or weep over the 
horrors he may reveal, or coddle him as the unhappy 
victim of a catastrophe not of his making. Before our 
youth went away, we took them with a wholesome sort 
of casualness, a casualness that always graces those who 
understand and like one another. To be casual in the same 
manner, to avoid excesses of grief or pity, will be a central 
factor in successful adjustments. 

Respect Both His Silence and His Communication. In 
his own time, the serviceman will tell what he wants to 
tell. Mostly, he will want to forget, for he is not a warrior 
by lust or by trade. Small children may tease for blood- 
curdling tales, but wise adults will know without the 
asking what the stories are. They will respect the 
veteran's silence. 

And yet they will not create a barrier of silence so that 
the victims of the war's worst fighting will be forced to 
repress that which ought not to be repressed. Rather, 
the adults in the home will create situations in which the 
veteran can talk if he wants to. 

Not by any stretch of the imagination could the be- 
havior of all men in all kinds of situations be as noble as 
they would like. War creates nobility, but it also creates 
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fear, terror, fatigue, loss of pride, guilt and shame, and it 
is still true that an honest confession is good for the soul. 

If a man’s own parents or his friends can’t hear these 
confessions with humility and grace, quick to understand 
and even quicker to forget, they may burn away in his 
heart until his self-control is gone and the chance to 
achieve a normal social status is lost. 

Families Must Learn about Jobs. The best of all sources 
of prestige is a satisfying form of work. Some of the best 
minds in the country are at work on plans to prevent idle- 
ness, to see that the right man will be placed in the right 
place. But no plan will work unless the families of service- 
men know what is being done, where to go for help, and 
how to judge correctly the desires and ambitions of the 
returning soldier who must take up the ways of peace 


again. 

To ignore the plans being made to provide jobs, educa- 
tion, medical service, and loans to the veteran is to increase 
the chance of maladjustment. Many young men will seek 
further education in vocations to which they were intro- 
duced in the course of their military training. Many will 
look upon their old ambitions and their old occupations 
as drab beyond measure. Many will be prepared for life 
callings in fields where they will not be needed. These 
facts mean that homes must take up the burden of 
counseling. 

The first few months of a serviceman at home will try 
the nerves of the whole family. The veteran may be tired 
to death, unsettled in mood, hurt and disappointed at what 
he finds in the place of what he thought he would find, 
troubled at the changes that have taken place in his own 
character, and hungry for rest. And it is during this 
period that wise families will appraise the character, study 
the moods, trace the interests, and measure the abilities 
of the youth that has returned, read and know about the 
life callings that peace will demand, and bring the veteran 
and the right job together. 

Families Must Also Adjust. In thinking about the 
psychological adjustments of returning servicemen and 
their families, it will be easy to assume that the veteran 
must do all of the adjusting. Some people will argue that 
the home front is the permanent front on which there can 
be no change except at dire peril to the nation, that the 
veteran must be brought back to normal. But families 
may have to do more adjusting to the veteran than the 
veteran to the family. 

It may very well be that, before the war is over, up- 
wards of 15 million men will have seen service in every 
quarter of the globe. They will have been a part of one 
of the greatest migrations of persons, ideas, customs, and 
beliefs that the world has ever seen. In fox holes, in 
hospitals, in long periods of waiting between actual fight- 
ing, they will have shared in a major experiment, an experi- 
ment in the crossbreeding of opinions and justments. 


No one can tell what the effect of all this will be on the 
economy, the politics, the spirit of tolerance, and the 
usual routines of American life. But the impact of the 
veteran on the thought and culture of our times will be far 
greater than we can now imagine. 

The full force of this impact will first be felt around the 
family circle. Some parents will be shocked, amazed, and 
troubled. They may attempt to force the serviceman back 
into the usual channels of life. There is no measure for the 
amount of heartache that will follow this practice. And 
it is the family that must take the first step down the 
road toward the returning veteran if the two ever expect 
to travel together again. 

There is no rule which will say how far the family 
should go, but there is a method—the method of frankly 
taking thought about the problems of the day, of discourse 
based on an attempt to be frankly and patiently rational. 
The domestic life of America may be more intensely 
argued in the postwar world than we can now realize. 
From every side we may be forced to passion and prejudice 
about the most commonplace problems of the national 
scene. To the discussion of any of them the returning 
serviceman may bring a martial fervor that will often 
demand action in advance of thought. This is a source of 
postwar tumult which the family can greatly reduce. 

Before our men went away, there were pessimists who 
said that we had grown seft. Our enemies told us that the 
easy tempo of a high standard of living had robbed us of 
our desire to fight for our own way of life. As the whole 
world knows, we have given the lie both to the pessimists 
and to our enemies. And yet vast numbers of our youth 
were found to be physically unfit for service. This is a 
defect in our national life, much of which can be easily 
remedied by better food, more playgrounds, and stronger 
programs of physical fitness. 

But vast numbers of our youth were also unfit in mental 
make-up, in attitude, in mood, in emotional balance. They 
left home without resources sufficient to govern their own 
conduct. The number of men broken in spirt is greater 
than the number broken in body. And the factors that 
have led to so much maiming of mind and spirit cannot be 
changed as readily as those which may be responsible for 
physical weakness. 

If anything was wrong with the American family be- 
fore the war began, and if it has not been repaired, neither 
the adjustments of servicemen and their families nor the 
task of getting ready for peace can be made with any hope 
of success. It.is still too early to name the factors that may 
be wrong. It may be that life, especially in urban com- 
munities, has been too easy. Youth are not thrown on 
their own resources under conditions that make them 
responsible for the consequences of what they do. 

It may be that small families have made parents too de- 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Wartime Issues in Family Counseling 


By Cart R. Rocers 
Ohio State University 


AS WE survey the family difficulties 
now presented and in prospect for the postwar period, 
there is no denying the somber nature of the picture. We 
are meeting and will meet a social situation in which, for 
years to come, there will be a sharply increased number 
of maladjustments: from hasty marriages which lacked 
basis for any permanent union, from separations during 
which husband and wife have formed new attachments 
though they have gained improvement in economic status, 
from our already rapidly changing code of sexual morality, 
from children growing up without a father’s care and 
those acquiring new fathers. 

What types of counseling skill are available to meet 
marital and family problems such as these? If we cut 


through the various labels used to describe the counseling - 


procedures, it seems to me that counseling can be dif- 
ferentiated according to its focus. 

Directive Counseling. At one end of the scale is what 
we might call counselor-centered or directive counseling, 
in which the significant activity lies with the counselor. 
He must first make a diagnosis, and hence much of his 
effort is concentrated on getting information—from the 
partner who asks him for aid, from the other partner, and 
from outsiders. Both interview and test procedures may 
be used. The counselor must know the facts about the 
marital infidelity which is complained of, about family re- 
lationships and the degree of neuroticism in each partner. 
He must gather all facts relevant to the complex mal- 
adjustment. 

The second function of this type of counselor is to in- 
terpret the data. For correct interpretation he must have 
complete information as to this particular couple plus a 
thorough knowledge of the psychology of personality and 
the psychology of adjustment. He may keep this diag- 
nosis to himself largely, or he may interpret his findings to 
one or both of the marriage partners. If the latter, he must 
be skilled indeed in handling resistance and prepared to 
find his client upset when truths are unpleasant. 

His third function is to have at hand solutions for his 
client's problems. He must know whether divorce seems 
the wise step, what to do about alcoholism, whether the 
individual who transgresses the sexual code is justified in 
doing so. 

This counselor-centered type of counseling is typical of 
most of the counseling carried on today. It is typical of 
psychiatric practice, even where the psychiatrist in theory 
is somewhat opposed to this view, and characterizes much 
of the counseling of social workers and psychologists. 


Such professional persons see the functions of the counse- 
lor as creating rapport, gathering information, analyzing, 
diagnosing, interpreting, advising, suggesting, solving. 

Objections to Directive Counseling. Although this is the 
common view of counseling, I should like to oppose it in 
the strongest possible terms. It may have some justifica- 
tion when we are dealing with children or with the de- 
linquent, the mentally defective, the insane, with groups 
of people who are genuinely incapable of carrying full re- 
sponsibility for their lives. It is totally without justifica- 
tion when we are dealing with the serviceman and his wife 
and family, citizens of democracy. 

First, it demands that the counselor be omniscient. 
When one thinks of the range of problems presented to the 
marital situation, this is evident: “Shall I put up with his 
philandering?” “Shall we adopt a baby?” “What can I do 
to regain her love?” “How can we overcome this psycho- 
logical separation?” Only omniscience is adequate to give 
the answers to these superficial questions; the basic ques- 
tions are even more complex than these. 

Another objection to this type of counseling is that in 
the long run it will prove a boomerang. No group should 
set itself up as capable of judging individual behavior and 
guiding individual destinies. Sooner or later public feeling 
would rise, and rise strongly, against a group which would 
be regarded as professional busybodies and know-it-alls. 

Finally, this point of view, for the average individual, 
is incompatible with a genuinely democratic way of living. 
The right of the individual to guide his actions in areas as 
personal as marriage is a very real one, and forces which 
interfere, even though subtly, will not, in the long run, be 
tolerated. 

Client-Centered Counseling. At the other end of the 
scale of counseling practice is what we might call client- 
centered or non-directive counseling. In counseling of 
this sort the deeply significant activities are those of 
the client; those of the counselor are only such as will 
make it easier for the client to guide himself. The first 
basic assumption in this type of counseling is: that we 
should respect the individual integrity and the personal 
autonomy of the individual. Each person has the right to 
make his own decisions. Each has the right to seek and to 
take help, but he also has the right to refuse help. He is 
responsible for his own life, and every precaution should 
be taken to build this sense of responsibility, rather than 
to tear it down. 

The second assumption is that the individual has an 
enormous capacity for adaptation and readjustment and 
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a tremendous drive toward maturity and positive health. 
The war has shown with striking clarity the capacities for 
adaptation and for growth which exist within each indi- 
vidual. The primary aim of client-centered counseling is 
to release this force, to free the individual to go on grow- 
ing, when conflict or circumstance, or doubt has halted 
him. It is this strength within the indiviual, not that within 
the counselor, upon which we must rely. 

A growing number of professional people agree with 
these assumptions but do not carry them through in their 
counseling because they know of no way of proceeding in 
the practical interviewing situation which would be in ac- 
cord with these basic principles. 

Techniques of Client-Centered Interviewing. In the last 

few years such techniques have been developing, and I am 
pleased to have had some part in that development. As 
we are coming to see the problem more clearly, primarily 
through experience in training counselors, we become 
more and more convinced that the basic counseling pro- 
cedures which implement this point of view can be boiled 
down to certain attitudes and techniques which ‘bring 
about a startling release of the individual growth po- 
tentiality and help the person become more capable of 
managing his life problems satisfactorily. To describe 
them briefly is perhaps to oversimplify, but I shall attempt 
it. 
The keynote of client-centered therapy is the coun- 
selor’s attitude of acceptance and willingness to under- 
stand. This is not approval of the client, nor an uncon- 
trolled sympathy with him, but a deep and tolerant 
acceptance of him as a person different from the counselor 
and of his right to be different. The counselor is free to 
give his complete attention to understanding this other 
person because he is not burdened by the thought of 
what he (the counselor) must do about the situation. 

. The second attitude of the counselor is best described 
as one of permissiveness. The counselor tries to create a 
relationship in which every expression of attitude is 
permitted, but none is demanded. The client is helped to 
feel that he is free to say anything, to bring to the surface 
all his repressed antagonisms and fears, and to reveal also 
the tentative, positive impulses which he finds within 
himself, but he is not compelled to express any of these 
things. He is as free to withhold as he is to express. 

A third attitude is the conviction on the part of the 
counselor that the client is capable of assuming responsi- 
bility for his own life and of managing that life in a 
manner which will give him reasonable satisfaction. In 
extreme instances where this confidence is not warranted, 
counseling cannot be the primary way of giving help. But 
in the great bulk of family and marital situations, this 
reliance upon the potential capacity of the individual 
provides the basis for counseling. 

Two techniques predominate in handling the material 


which the client brings forth in this kind of atmosphere. 
The first is the technique of simple acceptance: “Yes,” 
“Yes, I see,” “M-hm,” “I think I understand.” It may 
surprise some that such a simple aspect of counseling 
even deserves mention, but our study of phonographically 
recorded counseling reveals that this simplest of tech- 
niques is most used when the client is delving most deeply 
into himself and is painfully bringing out significant in- 
sights. 

The second and major technique of client-centered 
counseling is that of reflecting the emotionalized personal 
attitudes of the client. Asa wife reveals, in self-condemn- 
ing tones, a long history of premarital affairs, the counselor 
will simply try to clarify and reflect her attitude by such a 
statement as, “You feel very guilty about all this.” Or to 
the wife who pours out criticisms of her husband in which 
he is pictured in completely undesirable terms, the 
counselor may say, “You feel that he is bad in all respects.” 

For the client who is expressing highly contradictory at- 
titudes, the counselor may simply clarify the contradiction 
by some such response as “You're sure you should give 
up this affair and at the same time you're sure you don't 
wish to.” The counselor’s whole purpose is to help the 
client to see his attitudes and himself-more clearly, with- 
out interposing any element of counselor evaluation which 
would create defensiveness. 

This technique, which is simplicity itself in principle, 
is extremely and painfully difficult for counselors to ac- 
quire, as it runs counter to all their previous experience. 
Instead of focusing upon the questions “What do I think 
of this?” “What can I do about this?” It demands a 
whole-hearted immersion in the attitudes of the client 
and a concentration upon the questions “How does he 
see this situation?” “How does he feel about this?” No 
matter how deeply negative, or how absurd, or how unfair 
to the marital partner these attitudes may seem, the 
counselor tries to reflect them as accurately as possible. 

And what else does the counselor do? He does nothing 
else, essentially, though there are some minor techniques 
at the beginning that may be called into play. But he does 
not question or probe; he does not analyze or interpret; 
he does not suggest or advise or coerce. His whole effort 
has been put to giving the client the deepest understand- 
ing of which he is capable and into providing an accepting 
atmosphere in which the client can work through his prob- 
lems in his own way. 

The Pragmatic Test. One may well ask, what is the 
justification for carrying on such a peculiar form of coun- 


_ seling. On the basis of clinical experience and also on the 


basis of a rapidly growing body of research, it can be said 
that the justification for such procedure is that it works, 
astonishingly well. 
The counselor who follows the basic principles and 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Professional Education for Marriage 
and Family Counseling 


Introduction 


One of the most important areas for discussion and 
study at the present time is the organization of professional 
education for marriage and family counseling. The exist- 
ing need for counseling is being augmented by the greatly 
increasing demand for counseling after the war. The hasty 
marriages of war time and of the post war period, the dis- 
locations caused by internal migration to centers of war 
industry, the separations from families during the war, 
will create great problems of marital and family adjustment 
after the war, for which society should now be planning. 
One of the most significant ways in which planning should 
now be made is in re-thinking: 1) the needs, 2) the objec- 


tives, 3) the present program, and 4) a realizable program | 


of professional education for marriage and family counsel- 
ing. 

Seven committees organized and met in Chicago, June 
18-19, under the auspices of the National Conference on 
Family Relations to discuss and to report upon different 
phases of this project. One committee-dealt with the 
problems of professional training for the full-time worker 
in marriage and family counseling, and the other six com- 
mittees were concerned with the problems of professional 
training of persons who need equipment in this field in 
addition to their training for the professions of law, 
journalism and radio, medicine, ministry, nursing, and 


The reports of these Committees are presented here as 
representing the consensus arrived at by the specialists 
who participated in the discussion. All the reports are 
more or less preliminary. They need in some cases to be 
subject to further consideration and revision. They all 
need implementation so that the recommendations made 
may be put into effect. 


The Training of Full-time Workers 
in Marriage and Family Relations* 
Marriage and family counseling is an emerging specialty 

in the field of human guidance. It has developed in con- 

nection with other activities, such as teaching in high 
school or college, legal or medical service, social service, 
the ministry, or in mental hygiene clinics. Now the time 


as an independent profession, with its own specialized 
training program. 

Scope of Marriage and Family Counseling. As counsel- 
ing has developed, it has taken two trends: personal 
counseling usually of engaged or married persons; and 
guidance of groups through lectures, visual aids, and in- 
formal discussion. Both approaches may be legitimate 
parts of marriage and family counseling but personal 
counseling should be regarded as of primary importance 
in the training program. The well-trained and successful 
counselor undoubtedly can greatly extend knowledge 
needed for successful family living through group contacts 
in schools, colleges, and study clubs, and the importance 
of the group approach should not be minimized, even 


carried on as a part-time activity or even incidentally in 
connection with other professions, as teaching or social 
work. As the new profession develops it will undoubtedly 
become independent and a full-time occupation. Its serv- 
ice will be used not only by persons in difficulty but also 
in the way legal service is now used by the business man, 
to gain insight into marriage and family relationships with- 
out any feeling that this indicates that the marriage is in 
jeopardy. Thus marriage and family counseling will be- 
come preventive as well as remedial. It will also offer pro- 
fessional service to supersede traditional methods of seek- 
ing aid from persons untrained in this field. © 

Qualifications. The person who seeks to become a mar- 
riage and family counselor should be someone who is in- 
tellectually mature and emotionally stable. Although age 
is not a criterion of maturity, the very young adult might 
find difficulty in convincing others that he was fitted to 
counsel. Personal experience in marriage would be an 
asset. Those with a natural aptitude for counseling should 
be encouraged; as in surgery, training cannot substitute 
that methods need to be developed to screen out those un- 
suitable for counselors before much if any special training 
has been given. 

Training. The marriage counselor deals with the total 
personality and finds the most pressing problems in the 
area of family interrelationships. Surveys show that these 
problems are the ones that most often bring persons to the 
counselor. The immediate problem upon which a client 
asks advice may not be the most crucial problem in the re- 
lationship. The counselor must be able to probe beneath 
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teaching. 
seems ripe for projecting marriage and family counseling 
* The basis for discussion by the Committee and for this report was 
a statement prepared by E. R. Groves, chairman of the Committee. 
Dr. Groves was unable to attend the Committee meetings; Robert J. 
Havighurst served as chairman with Ruth Shonle Cavan as secretary. 


surface problems to trace maladjustments to their source. 
He therefore needs training primarily in the area of human 
development and personal interrelationships, including 
those of a psycho-sexual nature. Nevertheless, clients also 
come for particular information; the counselor therefore 
must have a wide general background of information in 
many fields, such as budgeting and laws relating to family 
life. Also the counselor will be faced with problems that 
call for the specialized services of a lawyer, physician or 
psychiatrist, and he must be able to recognize the danger 
signals for such referrals. 

The training of the marriage and family counselor 
therefore is threefold: it should make of the counselor a 
specialist in marriage and family interrelationships; it 
should give him a fund of information on matters relating 
to the more practical aspects of family life; and it should 
make him aware of difficulties outside his specialty which 

Since the program of training will be highly specialized 
in certain fields it can best be given as graduate work 
covering at least one year. The student should come into 
this graduate work with an undergraduate degree in 
sociology or psychology or should be required to cover 
these fields in some other way. 

At present no one university department is prepared 
to monopolize the training. The nearest approach is found 
in some departments of social work or psychiatric social 
work which are especially well adapted to give the back- 
ground courses. Other courses needed, especially in 
the psycho-sexual field, are now rarely offered. Many 
of the courses needed cut across traditional departmental 
lines and call for specially organized courses oriented to 
marriage and family relationships. 

The description of material needed which follows does 
not indicate the amount of time or number of courses de- 
sirable, but rather the content of training needed by a 
marriage and family counselor. At the start of each sec- 
tion are indicated the departments which logically would 
provide the instruction. 

Psychology. The central core of training should be in 
the structure and development of human personality, with 
emphasis on the significance of the formative period of 
childhood and youth. This is important in the diagnosis 
of adult maladjustments as well as in the analysis of 
parent-child relationships. The theories of personality 
should be thoroughly covered. The counselor needs thor- 
ough training in psycho-sexual interrelationships, since 
many problems arise here and this is an area that the 
«counselor may make preeminently his own. The counselor 
should also be acquainted with psychological tests, al- 
though any extensive testing and interpretation should, 
if possible, be done by a trained clinical 

Sociology, Social Anthropology, Religion, Biology. Back- 
ground training to give perspective and understanding of 


present-day family life is needed. The marriage counselor 
should be familiar with primitive and contemporary social 
life and with the culture of local ethnic groups with 
which he may deal. This knowledge of the relativity of 
culture will give objectivity, free the counselor from devo- 
tion to his own culture, and make clear the structure of 

Sociology should make clear the development of Ameri- 
can social life, including the family, and the common social 
problems of those who marry, become parents, are court- 
ing or who have given up the idea of marriage. The 

significance of class and section as they influence attitudes 
and behavior should be stressed, since the counselor must 
always be prepared to take these cultural differences into 
account. The counselor should also be familiar with 
population trends and the factors affecting marriage and 
birth rates. 

The counselor must also have a clear conception of the 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish philosophies of marriage. 
This material can best be given by a representative of each 
of these faiths. 

The counselor should also study enough biological 
science to appreciate the meaning and significance of the 
human organism. He should know the facts of human 
heredity and the eugenic programs now functioning or 
advocated for the security and improvement of the race. 

Economics, Home Economics, Law, Medicine, Psychiatry. 
Related fields of knowledge, including those in which re- 
ferrals to other services must be made, must be thoroughly 
covered. 

An important field of related knowledge is economics, 
as applied to family living. The counselor especially needs 
to be familiar with problems of credit, budgeting, buying, 
and household management. 

The counselor should also know the principles of 
domestic law, with special attention to marriage laws, an- 
nulment and divorce, including personal financial responsi- 
bilities. For legal services, however, referrals should be 
made toa lawyer. 

The counselor needs certain training in the field of medi- 
cine and psychiatry to give an awareness of difficulties 
that should be referred to a physician or a psychiatrist. 
This should cover 1) embryology as it reveals the develop- 
ment of sexual structure, 2) endocrinology, especially 
as it is related to adolescence, fertility, pregnancy, and the 
climacteric, 3) obstetrics and gynecology, 4) representative 
health programs of preventive medicine, and 5) available 
resources for safeguarding and improving the health of 
communities and individuals. Included should also be dis- 
cussion of human sexology emphasizing the normal and 
also giving attention to such abnormal expressions of sex 
as the counselor is most likely to encounter in his con- 
ferences. Psychiatry should add to the background of the 
counselor modern psychiatric theories and an understand- 
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ing of the principal mental diseases and their characteristic 
expressions. The counselor should have part of his train- 
ing in clinics as this would give insight not to be gained 
in the classroom. 

Technical skills of several types are needed. It is as- 
sumed that most marriage and family counseling will be 
carried on by interviews rather than by field work. The 
student in training should be taught principles of good 
interviewing and should have practice in diagnosis and 
treatment of representative cases under proper guidance, 
either of a professional counselor or as a student apprentice 
with some organization giving a well-developed counseling 
service. 

In order to extend his services to group guidance, the 
counselor should be trained in handling informal group 
discussions and in the use of visual aids. 

In order to make full use of community resources the 
counselor should be familiar with the allied services found 
in typical communities, such as social agencies, mental 
hygiene societies and clinics, child guidance centers, legal 
and medical services, psychiatric clinics, and public health 
services. He should know how to make full use of these 
facilities in order to concentrate upon his own special 
field of marital and family interrelationships. 


The Lawyer in Marriage 
and Family Counseling 

The chairman opened the meeting with a preliminary 
statement in which he called attention to the memoran- 
dum prepared by Miss Munk, copies of which had been 
handed out to the members of the committee. 

The chairman then raised the following questions: 

1. In what situations do lawyers have an opportunity 
for family counseling, and what should they do in such 
situations? 

2. To what extent, if any, do the law schools prepare 
lawyers for these services? What suggestions should be 
made as to the proper preparation of lawyers for the 
handling of situations requiring family counseling? 

In the following discussion it was pointed out that one 
of the difficulties for the lawyer is that when he is being 
consulted, the family troubles have already reached the 
critical stage and the client is acting under an emotional 
strain which often obscures to him the actual facts. Mr. 
Goldblatt, lecturer on the Law of Marriage and Divorce 
at Northwestern University, gave a vivid description and 
analysis of the attitudes of the judges of the divorce courts 
in Chicago. Mr. Goldblatt’s summary indicated that 
religious and spiritual approaches play a decisive role in 
the judges’ willingness to grant divorces liberally or to 
be reluctant in granting the formal recognition of a break- 
up of a family. 

The chairman then raised the question of whether a 


lawyer should go ahead with filing a divorce without ask- 
ing questions, or whether he should make an effort at a 
reconciliation of the parties. He asked Miss Munk to de- 
scribe the setup of the Court of Domestic Relations in 
Toledo in which she acts as marriage counsellor and friend 
of the court. Miss Munk pointed out that some of the 
cases of her office are brought to it by the parties upon 
their own initiative, informally and without any court 
action pending, while others are brought to the office by 
lawyers or are referred to it by the judge, by other depart- 
ments of the court or by other agencies in town. 

Mrs. Gertrude R. Gardner, adjustment teacher in a 
Chicago High School, called attention to the changing pat- 
tern of discipline and conflicting authorities of the home, 
the school, and within the school, with all of which a 
child may be confronted. She also felt that the subterfuge 
method by which sex problems are being discussed in 
geography, botany and other courses are more confusing 
than helpful. 

Mrs. Ethel McDowell, director of the Social Service 
Division of the Municipal Court of Chicago, mentioned 
that the work of her department shows that the majority 
of non-support cases can be settled without sending a man 
to jail, if they are handled by properly trained social 
workers who investigate and follow up the case and can 
bring about voluntary settlements. It was further pointed 
out that lawyers should be so trained as to understand 
the social and psychological implications of matrimonial 
cases. In order to understand the causes of marital discord, 
law schools should pay attention to the sociological and 
psychological aspects. Courses or lectures in psychiatry 
should also be offered to members of the legal profession. 

It was then pointed out that refresher courses will prob- 
ably be given after the war to lawyers who had been serv- 
ing in the armed forces, and that these refresher courses 
offered an opportunity to make lawyers better acquainted 
with the problems of the family. It was suggested that 
this matter should be taken up with the Association of 
American Law Schools and with the American Bar As- 
sociation. It was further suggested that a social service 
department, similar to that in Toledo, should be recom- 
mended for Chicago. However, in view of the difficulty 
of having such a department established in the near future, 
it was then suggested to recommend the immediate es- 
tablishment of such a service for the servicemen and their 
families, thereby setting an example and gaining experi- 
ence which might later result in an extension of the pro- 
gram to the whole population. The Committee also felt 
that lawyers need better knowledge of existing commu- 
nity agencies which deal with family problems and that a 
list of such agencies for Chicago should be prepared with 
the help of the Association for Family Living. 

As a result of its deliberations, the Committee finally 


adopted the following resolutions: 
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The Committee on Professional Education for Marriage 
and Family Counseling, Law, recommends that the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Relations exert its influence 
in the following directions: 

(1) The conditions of the war have given rise to serious 
and numerous problems of family living and further dif- 
ficulties are probable to arise when servicemen are return- 
ing to civilian life in large numbers. To give to servicemen, 
to returning servicemen and to the members of their fami- 
lies competent advice on family problems, an expertly 
staffed service is needed. It is recommended that the 
Chicago Serviceinen’s Center, or the Red Cross, or the 
Office of Civilian Defense be urged to establish such a 
service at the earliest moment. Care should be taken that 
in the establishment and administration of such a service, 
the advice and guidance of persons or organizations ex- 
perienced in family counselling be followed. 

(2) Experience has shown that practicing attorneys fre- 
quently encounter cases in which they would like to refer 
a client toa competently staffed agency for family counsel- 
ing. Although several such agencies exist in ‘Cook 
County, lawyers are generally ignorant of them. It is 
therefore suggested that the Association for Family Living 
be asked to compile a survey of competent agencies existing 
in Cook Ceunty and, in cooperation with the Chicago 
Bar Association, send copies to all members of the Chicago 
Bar. 

(3) The Association of Americar: Law Schools and the 
American Bar Association should be asked to lead the at- 
tention of law schools and bar associations to the necessity 
of making lawyers aware of the fact that matrimonial 
cases involve not only legal but also important social and 
psychological problems. These problems and the proper 
ways in which they should be attacked by lawyers should 
be treated in law schools as well as in refresher courses and 
lecture series of bar associations. 

(4) The National Conference on Family Relations is 
urged to sponsor programs of lectures on problems of the 
family before bar associations and law school students. 

Max Ruemstein, chairman; Mare Munk, secretary 


Marriage Counseling through 
Journalism and the Radio 


The discussion centered around the problem of training 
in counseling through the radio and journalism and sug- 
gestions regarding how best to utilize the existing pro- 
grams on the radio and advice columns in the daily press. 
The work in this field is admittedly difficult, especially in 
view of the fact that few persons in family counseling 
have any professional training in radio or journalism. A 
few concrete suggestions were made in the direction of 
efforts to improve the work in this field. 

(1) There should be an evaluation of the existing pro- 


grams on the air and columns in the newspapers on family 
counseling. It is agreed that not a!l of them are unsatis- 
factory, and in order to appraise them adequately they 
should be impartially investigated. 

(2) The public should be educated to demand com- 
petent counselors and adequate programs. This education 
could be effected through such agencies as women’s clubs, 
and parent-teacher associations. 

(3) Pressure should be brought to bear upon newspaper 
editors and radio program directors requesting that they 
accept counseling material only from persons of authority 
in the field. 

(4) Existing material on family and marriage counseling 
should be made available to script writers and advice 
columnists. Family counselors should serve in an advisory 
capacity and to make certain of the authenticity and 
scientific validity of the data used on the radio and in the 
newspaper. The soap-box operas, especialiy, should be 
supplied with correct information for their advice. The 
appeal to the people engaged in these soap-box operas 
should be constructive, not critical; and they should be 
supplied with simple, concrete source materials. 

(5) If possible, the training of radio workers in the field 
of family counseling should be subsidized. This might be 
done by interesting foundations in the need and value of 
training for this work. Examples of achievement along this 
line are the National Broadcasting Company Institutes, 
such as the Northwestern-NBC Institute, the Stanford- 
NBC Institute, and the UCLA-NBC Institute, which are 
engaged in the training of radio workers. In view of the 
success and high repute of these NBC Institutes their 
program and procedure are highly recommended for train- 
ing radio advisers on marriage and family problems. “Re- 
fresher” courses might also be established for the further 
training of counselors already engaged in radio and news- 
paper work. 

(6) Appeal to the dramatic should not be completely 
discouraged. It is practically impossible to interest the 
masses in programs that are “academic” and meticulously 
scientific. Provided the script writer has been supplied 
with adequate data he should be permitted to dramatize 
it according to his own training and talent. 

(7) A fortnightly bulletin might be established for the 
quick publication of material relevant to marriage and 
family counseling. This might consist of material released 
by the National Conference on Family Relations, The 
Association for Family Living, and similar organizations. 
The bulletin could also be used as a medium for the 
appraisal and criticism of current programs. 

(8) Organizations concerned with family counseling 
should be encouraged to exchange scripts. 

No time was left to consider a recommendation by the 
Committee on Marriage Counseling and the Law to the 
Committee on Journalism and the Radio to organize a 
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program of education in family counseling in the news 
paper and on the radio. The recommendation is in line 
with the wishes of this Committee and is endorsed by it. 

Members of the Committee participating in the meet- 
ings were Robert R. Sears, lowa Welfare Research Station 
chairman; Hubert Bonner, University of Chicago, secre- 
tary; Fred Eastman, Chicago Theological Seminary; Floy 
Flood, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
Helen MacGill Hughes, American Journal of Sociology; 
H. J. Locke, Indiana University; Ralph H. Ojeman, Iowa 
Child Research Station; Chester H. Opal, University of 
Chicago; Urania Rauter, Milwaukee Health Depart- 
ment, Lavinia S. Schwartz, OWI Radio Bureau; Alice 
Sowers, University of Oklahoma; Edith T. Wallace, 
Oklahoma Publishing Company; Aimee Zillmer, Wis- 
consin State Board of Health. 


Marriage Counseling 
and the Ministry 


The assignment of the committee was to consider: 1) 


types of problems brought to ministers; 2) what prepara- 
tion is now given ministers; 2) what would be an adequate 
program of preparation, and 4) steps recommended to put 
the program into effect. 

_ The discussion group was composed of 19 people con- 
nected with community agencies, 5 of them pastors. The 
committee recognized that among the many functions of 
the religious congregation, it is an agency for personal 
and community integration. 

I. Problems. The problems brought to the pastor in- 
clude almost the entire gamut of human problems and are 
presented to him by both participants (church members) 
and non-participants (non-members) if he invites them by 
the community contacts he encourages and by his at- 
titudes. 
~Some pastors are convinced that they should be and are 
family counselors and other pastors completely isolate 
themselves from this area of work, but it was the con- 
sensus of the committee that marriage counseling is an 
inescapable function of the pastor since he maintains 
standards of marriage, administers the sacraments, is called 
during family crises by both the family and community 
agencies and is involved in the attitudes and responsibili- 
ties of the members of the family throughout their total 
life-span. Because the paster has the dual role of maintain- 
ing high ethical standards and at the same time of dealing 
_ with the everyday crises and failures, his position is open 
to misunderstanding. People mistakenly expect him to 
criticize rather than to interpret their opportunities and 
appreciate their human possibilities. 

The one way in which the pastor can effectively fulfill 
these two roles is by keeping the open mind of a learner 
as he works among his members. 


Il. Preparation. There is a minimum group of pastors 
who are successful counselors because they combine 1) 
personal qualifications, 2) adequate seminary training, and 
3) growth in the pastoral experience. 

Within the past ten years findings have been estab- 
lished and techniques have been developed in the fields of 
human behavior which ought to become available to the 
pastor through seminary and in-service training. 

Because the services rendered church families by the 
pastor are complementary to those of the other profes- 
sional leaders in the community and because he must be 
conversant with the available resources of other social 
agencies, his standards of counseling service will be de- 
pendent not only upon his training but also upon his col- 
laboration with these other leaders. 

An inevitable result of this type of effectiveness in his 
work will be a growth in the size and solidarity of his 
congregation. To carry effectively the total load the pastor 
should develop effective lay leadership to participate in 
the counseling program in order to augment his work and 
to give him freedom for other aspects of his ministry. The 
counseling program never anticipates merely a two-person 
relationship but always points to the complete utilization 
of all the resources in the community. 

III. Adequate Program of Preparation. The first quali- 
fication of the pastor for counseling is a genuine apprecia- 
tion of the unlimited possibilities for growth in human 
personality and of the family as the germinative center for 
the growth of a religious and democratic society. The 
fundamental objective of the pastor as a counselor is that 
and the fuller life. Counseling is concerned with the en- 
richment and integration both of personality and of con- 
ditions of living. Each specific problem becomes for the 
time being his focus of effort toward attaining the supreme 


objective. 

IV. Steps Recommended to Put the Program into Effect. 
Courses of the functional type should be given in semi- 
naries. These rest upon undergraduate or graduate 
courses in psychology, mental hygiene, biology, economics, 
sociology and other sciences related to human behavior. 
Instructors giving courses in marriage and the family 
should be able to draw upon personal experience. Students 
in seminaries should be given clinical experience with 
specialized agencies dealing with problems commonly en- 
countered in the pastorate. 

Religious publications should make available scientific 
findings of scholars and the effective techniques of quali- 
fied practicioners in both group and individual counseling. 

Members of the Committee are: Dr. M. D. Oyler, 
Chairman of Committee on Report, Father Frank Cava- 
naugh, Rev. P. G. Saunders, Dr. Regina Weiman, Mar- 
garet H. Hawkins, Secretary, and Dr. E. W. Blakeman, 
Committee Chairman. 
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The Nurse on Counseling and 
Education for Marriage 
and Family Life 


The nurse as well as the minister, teacher, physician, 
social worker, and lawyer, has her contribution to make 
the nurse has offered services and education to the family. 
She has been accepted by the family unit as a confidant, 
and in this capacity has used the opportunity for intel- 
ligent counseling and education. The Nursing Committee, 
representing both education and practice of the nursing 
profession, believes that health is as important in marriage 
and family living as are the sociological and psychological 


aspects. 

This Committee, in beginning its study, defined its 
understanding of the terms, marriage and family life, 

Marriage was defined as a consummated union which 
was sanctioned by society. It marks the beginning of a 
domestic group made up of mates and eventually of off- 
spring, which forms a single economic unit and shares a 
common life. To the nurse as well as others, marriage and 
family life mean a veritable plexus of relationships which 
are of tremendous collective force, and in which people 
need assistance in order to perform adequately. She is well 
aware of the tension caused by problems in marital as well 
asextra-marital situations, which have an ultimate effecton 
the emotional health of the family. Because of its under- 
standing, she frequently assists in better family adjustment. 

Education was defined as a systematic development and 
cultivation of the natural powers of the individual by 
inculcation, training and example. The nurse understands 
by it the intelligent preparation for complete living. Since 
she must deal with ideas in terms of actual situation, she 
continually applies her knowledge regarding relationships 
between sexes, child rearing and home making, and tries 
to help re-direct the factors which so frequently cause 
faulty and disorganized living. Thus she takes advantage 
of every opportunity for preventive teaching, her aim 
being at all times to safeguard family life, especially family 
ies ef- 


Counseling was defined as mutual consultation with 
advice based on sound judgment and guidance for a de- 
liberate purpose. The nurse understands that every in- 
dividual is on his own road of development, and that be- 
havior reflects the environment in which an individual is 
reared. Therefore, she tries to be-helpful at the point 
where help is most needed, and her efforts are in the direc- 
tion of modifying behavior by assisting the individual to 
appreciate the value of intelligent control of emotional re- 
sponses. 


The functions of the nurse in marriage and family life 
can be developed in her basic training and advanced sup- 
plemental education. It is assumed that the nurse, upon 
completion of her basic nursing course, will have the 
capacity to meet her own personal family affairs; be edu- 
cationally and emotionally equipped to recognize opportu- 
nities for preventing conflicts in family relationships; 
and also have a sufficient understanding of the use of com- 
munity resources for the referral of persons needing expert 
guidance in family living. 

In her advanced preparation, special courses dealing 
with marriage and family problems will enable the nurse 
to approach more nearly the level of the expert on this 
subject. Her contribution to successful family living will 
be of a specific nature, since her main functions are the 
promotion of optimal health, the prevention of disease, 
and the care of the sick, and include services in maternal, 
infant, preschool, school, industrial, mental, nutritional, 
oral, communicable disease, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, 
respiratory infections, cancer, diabetes, heart disease, and 
orthopedic conditions. Her resources for the education of 
the family include literature available from all official and 
nonofiicial, national, state, and local health agencies. 

A review of the functions of the nurse in detail reveals 
certain contributions to the protection and promotion of 
family relations: 

1) She assists in reducing the possibility of physical 
complications through good nursing supervision 
during illness and by urging adequate protective 
measures for the family. 

2) She studies the personal and environmental factors 
which influence the behavior of the individual or 
family and attempts to establish a relationship that 
will encourage them to help themselves. 

3) She promotes the maintenance of a home environ- 

ment that will safeguard the continuous well being 

of the child in the family. 

4) She instructs parents in the physical, psychological, 
social, and environmental factors affecting the 
growth and development of the child. 

5) She aids in integrating special health services in the 
school curriculum. 

6) She assists the physically and mentally handicapped 
individual in making adjustments to the family, 
school, and community. 

7) She assists in promoting community understanding 
and interest in making adequate facilities available. 

8) She encourages recreational and occupational op- 
portunities for better family health adjustment. 

9) In industry she uses community agencies for secur- 
ing psychological, sociological and economic adjust- 
ments needed for the worker and his family, and 
assists the worker to adjust to problems arising out 
of or developed during the course of employment. 
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10) She offers educational programs to individuals or 
groups on marriage and family life in the home, clinic, 
school and community at large: such as Mothers’ 
and Fathers’ Classes; Home Nursing Classes; 
Child Welfare and Child Guidance Conferences; 
Maternity, Social Hygiene and Tuberculosis Clin- 
ics; and Vocational Guidance in the High School. 

11) She offers counseling in the home, clinic, school, in- 
dustry, and community on health problems which 
affect or are a part of marriage and family life. 

12) She promotes wholesome father-mother relation- 
ships and parent-child relationships. 

In order to be equipped to perform these functions in 
addition to basic nursing education, the nurse will need 
supplementary courses in the biological and social sciences 
on a college level, designed to increase her individual com- 
petency in daily work. In no case should she be expected 
to become the ultimate expert in marriage and family rela- 
tions to which special problems are referred. 

The nurse along with other professional workers is con- 
cerned about old and new health problems that will af- 


fect marriage and family life in the post-war period. She 


is ready to meet old needs and is fortifying herself for ad- 
ditional service. The returning soldier-husband will pre- 
sent situations not usually met in former contacts. 

The Committee expressed the desire to continue its 
study of the nurse’s role in marriage and family living; ap- 
proaching the educations and functional areas by an 
analysis of the curricula in both the basic education of the 
nurse and related courses on a college level; and by the use 
of case studies in the practice of nursing. 

Members who participated in the work of the Commit- 
tee of the Nurse and Marriage Counseling were: Madeline 
Roessler, Chairman; Estelle Weltman Blatt, director, Home 
Nursing Division, American Red Cross; Grace Ballyard; 
Mrs. Carol Cooley, director, social service, Presbyterian 
Hospital; Margaret Denham, director, Loyola Field Train- 
ing Center; Helen Final, director of nurses, Municipal 
Contagious Disease Hospital; Marguerite L. Hayes, direc- 
tor of nurses, The Tuberculosis Institute; Lois Holiman, 
associate director, Cook County School of Nursing; Janet 
Jennings, educational director, Division of Public Health 
Nursing; Antoinette Rajek, assistant in social service de- 
partment, Cook County Hospital; Marie Schroeder, as- 
sistant superintendent of nurses, Cook County Public 
Health Unit; Helen Tepper, educational director, Evans- 
ton Visiting Nurse Association; Elizabeth Vandenbosch, 
superintendent of nurses, Dupage County Health Depart- 
ment; Joan Ziano, industrial nurse, Illinois Department of 
Public Health. 


The Physician in Marriage and 
Family Counseling 
The physicians—eleven in all—who were good enough 


to join the session of the Committee on Professional Edu- 
cation of the Physician in Marriage and Family Counsel- 
ing were representative men in their special branches such 
as internal medicine, gynecology, obstetrics, pediatrics, 
psychiatry, mental hygiene and post-graduate education 
but wanted it to be understood they were not present in 
any official capacity. 

They all agreed that they were frequently confronted 
with problems of family counseling and that during their 
student years and in their post-graduate years any in- 
struction in family counseling and evaluation of medical 
problems often arising, influenced or aggravated by per- 
sonality or family difficulties was only incidental. It was 
further agreed that especially in wartime there was 
scarcely any possibility of suggesting the inclusion of 
courses in family counseling for the medical student in his 
curriculum and that all such instruction would have, for 
the present at least, to depend on the personal initiative of 
instructors and teachers who understand the necessity of 
such instruction. Where such attempts had been made, 
the response among the students was always very enthu- 
siastic and gratifying. 

The problem of equiping the medical student and prac- 
titioner with such instruction, therefore, seemed to reduce 
itself to an awakening of the members of the medical pro- 
fession to a greater awareness of the relation of somatic 
disorders and emotional difficulties as caused by family and 
personality problems. Suggestions as to how such an 
awakening could be engendered will have to be worked 
out in the future. The various agencies instructed in fam- 
ily counseling will also have to contribute to that effect by 
educating the general public and making it more and more 
demand such an acquaintance of the medical profession 
with the not directly medical activity of family counsel- 


ing. 
The session was adjourned with the hope that further 

meetings will be possible to work out more definite recom- 

mendations as to the course of action to be taken. 

Erwin O. Krausz, Ph.D., M.D., Associate Neuropsy- 
chiatry, Henrotin Hospital, Chicago, Chairman 


The Teacher as Marriage and 
Family Counseler 


Desirable as it may be, we do not and can not as yet 
have an ideal program of counseling in schools and col- 
leges. This will undoubtedly be true for some time to 
come, for there are not now, and are not likely to be save 
in the distant and imagined future, enough expert coun- 
selors to do the job. For some time to come much counsel- 
ing will be, and should be, done by teachers and others as- 
ssociated with young people. This situation presents an 
obvious weakness as already implied. On the other hand 
it also presents two strengths. In the first place, the 
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teacher who serves as counselor performs a useful and 
valuable service. In the second place, when the teacher 
serves as counselor, it is highly probable that his teaching 
will be improved because of his increased greater aware- 
ness of student needs. 

Most of the success or failure in the counseling done by 
teachers depends upon the personnel involved. Some such 
counseling is of necessity incomplete. The teacher must 
learn to recognize his limitations. Through referral he must 
fit his own work into the larger picture. He must learn to 
recognize the pitfalls. He must acquaint himself with new 
and improved methods. In some cases he must be moti- 
vated and encouraged. 

-It is hoped that the future will bring more careful selec- 
tion of teachers with the counseling function kept in mind 
by school administrators. It is hoped also that such coun- 
seling will be encouraged by administrators and that some 
of the present barriers and suspicions may be removed. 
Finally, it is hoped that persons unfit for counseling may 
be prevented from doing so and that in some cases they 
may be weeded out of the teaching profession. 

In its discussions and in the preparation of this report, 
the committee set itself this task: What suggestions may 
be made to a teacher who wants to serve as an effective 
counselor but has had little or no experience? A summary 
list of such suggestions follows. 

The counselor must like people. His counselees are not 
guinea pigs and his primary objective should be counseling 
rather than research. If he uses his cases as the basis of re- 
search, this should be secondary. 

He should acquaint himself with the available literature 
on counseling and especially that in the particular area in 
which his counseling will occur (for example, premarital 
problems). 

Only very rarely should he take the initiative in asking 
a student to come for a first counseling interview and then 
only when there is no other way and the circumstances 


seem to warrant such action. In most cases the student 


should be allowed to take the initiative. If the counselor 
lets him do so, his counseling will be more effective. The 
counselor may feel that if he waits for the student to come 
on his own initiative, he may not come. Perhaps so. On 
the other hand if he does not come on his own initiative, 
time spent in counseling him is likely to be wasted. 

The counselor must learn to listen. Many students 
need little more than a sympathetic listener who gives an 
appearance of understanding. Listening is an art which 
may be cultivated just as speaking is. There are techniques 
of listening. Skilled listening helps the student express 
himself. The counselor should give full attention to the 
student, should prevent distractions, should not seem 
hurried, should show by facial expression and bodily posi- 
tion that he is listening carefully and thoughtfully to what 
the student says. 

The counselor should not force an issue. The student 


should not be subjected to pressure. Time should be taken 
to let the situation develop, to permit the student to say 
all he has on his mind, to let a solution or plan of action 
grow out of the discussion. 

One of the counselor's functions is to help the student 
formulate his problem. Sometimes a student has a more or 
less general feeling of ill-being. He does not know exactly 
what the trouble is and hence cannot make an intelligent 
approach to solution. 

The counselor should not solve the problem for the 
student. He may help by pointing out things which may 
play a part in reaching a solution. But in the end the solu- 
tion should be the student's, not the counselor's. 

One function of a counselor is to help the student work 
out a plan of action or point of view to meet a particular 
problem. It is not the counselor's function to categorize 
him, to tell him he should not have done so and so, to be 
judgmental, or to moralize. 

Another function of the counselor is to help the stu- 
dent gain a new perspective on himself and his prob- 
lem. 

Another may be to help the student understand his 
limitations. For example, he may want to do something 
about his parents’ impending divorce but may be in no 
position to do anything. 

There are cases in which one of the counselor's chief 
functions is the gaining of time. Some problems tend to 
“solve themselves” if hasty action on the part of the coun- 
selee can be prevented. 

The counselor should have no preconceived ideas about 
any sort of problems. This does not mean that he must 
lack all standards or that he may have no ideas about his 
own personal behavior. It means only that he should start 
with the data of each particular case, not with a precon- 
ceived notion which will be imposed upon the case 
whether or no. Counseling is not the same as preaching 
and it is not giving advice. 

The counselor should never “ride a hobby.” Some 
counselors defeat themselves because they set out to find 
sertain types of behavior or problems. They “see” 
which do not exist. They interpret data in terms they 
wish to use instead of in the terms suggested by the data. 
It is said that in many cases of physical illness the diagnosis 
depends upon which specialist the patient consults first. 
This is frequently true in counseling. 

The counselor must learn to recognize his own limita- 
tions. Many cases come to a counselor's attention which 
he is not prepared to work with. One of his most impor- 
tant functions is the referring of such cases. Acting as a 
means of liaison between counselee and specialist is an im- 
portant service to both. 

There is no particular way to establish the rapport 
which is so essential in counseling. Rapport is the result 
of multiple factors which vary with individuals con- 
cerned. Many of the items in this list affect rapport. But 
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the counselor should make every effort to establish it and, 
once established. to retain it. 

Out-of-school behavior as well as in-school behavior is 
likely to play a part in effecting rapport. A counselor's 
private life is often very closely bound up with his coun- 
seling. 

The counselor should let himself become known in his 
school as a person who understands student problems and 
points of view. This does not mean personal advertising. 
It does mean careful guarding of one’s reputation. 

Every physical trait or personality trait plays a part in 
establishing rapport. Such things as appearance, cleanli- 
ness, verbosity, mannerisms, tone of voice, movement of 
the hands, and so on are all important. 

Anyone who derives a vicarious experience from coun- 
seling on sexual problems is unfit to be a counselor. 

The physical conditions under which the counseling oc- 
curs play a part in its effectiveness. For example, there 
should be no desk between the counselor and the student; 
the student should not sit so that he faces direct sunlight; 
the conference should not be constantly interrupted un- 
necessarily. Many other things will suggest themselves to 
the alert, observant person who sincerely wants to im- 

Seemingly trivial problems should not be lightly dis- 
missed. Many students approach the counselor with a 
trivial problem to test him out. Many use a trivial prob- 
lem as an opener in order to lead up toa more serious prob- 
lem. In order to harvest the wheat, the counselor must 
accept a certain amount of chaff. Furthermore, part of the 
counselor's reputation depends upon how he handles less 
serious problems. If such problems seem to the student to 
be important enough to be presented to the counselor, he 
should deem them important enough to be given consid- 
eration. 

When the student shows progress, the counselor should 
let him know that he has noticed it and should give him 
encouragement. Noticing successes is much more effective 

Sense of humor should be maintained at all costs. It is 
one of the greatest assets in counseling. This does not 
mean laughing at either a student or his behavior. In fact, 
the counselor should never even indicate by a hint of a 
smile that he is amused. It does mean that the counselor 
sees things in their proper relationships and that he does 
not give too great seriousness to things which are really 
Not so serious. 

The counselee’s confidence should never be violated. 
What he tells the counselor is privileged information in 
the same class as that told to a physician or priest. There 
are rare exceptions to this broad statement but they 
Discussing a case anonymously and confidentially with 
some person who may be able to make suggestions as to 


procedure (for example, a physician) is not considered a 
violation of confidence. But cases should never be dis- 
cussed as items of gossip or casual conversation. 

If, in counseling, case materials are referred to or such 
materials are used in a discussion group, they should never 
be identified or presented in such a way that the student 
can identify them. On the other hand, something should 
be said about each case of such a nature and in such a way 
that no student thinks the case is his own. 

No matter what the student says, the counselor must 
exhibit no surprise or shock. More than that, he should 
experience no surprise or shock, because most of us are not 
clever enough to conceal our emotional responses. He 
should be as objective in counseling as a physician is in 
discussing an illness with a patient. This does not imply 
that he be cold and unsympathetic. 

As a rule a conference should end with some plan of 
action even if it be only the setting of a date for the next 
appointment. The student should not be left “up in the 
air” at the end of the conference. The conference should 
be terminated in a useful, helpful way. It should not 
merely be interrupted. 

The counselor should learn how to terminate his rela- 
tionship with a counselee and should do so at the proper 
time. The student should not be allowed to become too 
dependent upon the counselor. The relationship should 
not extend beyond the point at which the counselor ceases 
to be of help or the point at which the student is ready to 
“sail under his own steam.” 

On occasion the counselor is called upon to intercede 
between the student on the one hand and school authori- 
ties or parents on the other. He must handle such a situa- 
tion with great tact and caution. His objective should be a 
reasonable, workable, fair solution to the problem at 
hand, not the blind championing of the student whether 
the latter is right or wrong. 

The counselor must take into account the social situa- 
tion in which he finds himself, the mores of the group in 
which he works. This does not mean that he is to have no 
personal standards or any ideas of his own. It does mean 
that he may very easily vitiate anything he attempts to do 
if he tries to fly in the face of existing practices and stand- 
ards. 
of counselor and the function of disciplinarian should not 
be combined in the same individual. There are rare per- 
sons who can effectively do both. Many persons can not. 
On the other hand, there is no reason why a disciplinarian 
should not do what he can in the way of counseling as cir- 
cumstances permit. Much depends upon the personality 
of the individual involved and the degree to which stu- 
dents trust him. 

Henry Bowman, Chairman; Fiona Tuurston, Secre- 
tary; Marcarget Secretary 
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The Teacher in Marriage and 
Family Counseling* 


In considering the role of the teacher as counselor, the 
distinction should be made between marriage and family 
counseling as a specialized, professional procedure and the 
kind of informal, indirect help which anyone who is con- 
stantly with young people is in a strategic position to 
give. In the high school and college years, boy-girl rela- 
tions, family tensions, vocational and home-making inter- 
ests are of deep concern to young people. Heretofore 
these have tended to be ignored as no proper part of the 
academic process. More and more, however, we are 
realizing that the teacher has a definite role here. If quali- 
fied, she may be a constructive force for clear thinking and 
sound feeling in connection with these matters. Such op- 
portunities arise both in classroom work and in individual 
contacts. 

To discharge this function successfully, teachers must 
be aware of certain things: 

I. Marriage and family life are changing: 

“When modern writers state that the family is losing 
its function, is disappearing, they are merely saying 
that the social and economic self-sufficiency of the west- 
ern European patriarchial family is breaking down; that 
many of its educational and disciplinary functions have 
been taken over by the community or by the state; that 
its industrial functions are giving way before machine 
production. All of this progressive loss of functions 
may be granted. Still there is no danger or possibility 
that the family will disappear. The child-bearing, af- 
fection-giving, status-giving functions of the family 
stubbornly remain—still the most important as well 
as the only universal functions of the family in human 


society. | 

“Even though these primary and universal functions 
are not lost—are perhaps more important for individual 
and group needs today than formerly—they are greatly 
affected by present shifts and changes in the social-eco- 
nomic fabric of American life. It is primarily in these 
areas of family relationships (concerned with child 
bearing, status, and affection) that the urgent and wide- 
spread need for marriage and family consultation has 
arisen. These areas of human relationships accurately 
reflect the stress and strain which cultural lag inevita- 
bly produces.” 


* This statement was prepared by a sub-committee of the Commit- 
tee on Education in Marriage and Family Counseling. It furnished a 
ittee in Chicago and is 


mended for background material is: “ and Family Counseling, 
Reprinted from PARENT EDUCATIO: » Vol. Ill, Now 1 and 
in the United States: A Critical Interpretation.” é 


2. In counseling students it is equally important to listen 
as to teach. The teacher needs the capacity to recog- 
nize the inner problem or perplexity behind the ques- 
tion, to be prepared to deal with matters of feeling as 
well as of thinking. 

3. Students come out of many varieties of religious and 
cultural backgrounds and from various emotional ex- 
periences which, even though apparently repudiated 
by the students, still affect their attitudes. 

4- Counseling is a continuous process. Deep-rooted con- 
flicts cannot be resolved in a few counseling sessions. 

5. The teacher is not expected to solve students’ social 
and personal problems. Her function is one of assisting 
in their reorientation. She should know community re- 
sources, and use them where appropriate. 

“... it is important that . . . teachers should be com- 

petent to judge when and when not to offer common- 

sense counsel and guidance.” 

I. Type of family problems that are brought to the teacher. 
The Committee has limited its presentation to the type 

of problem brought to teachers at the secondary school 

and college level. 

The following list offers a few samples of the range of 
questions which come to teachers directly or indirectly. 
Every teacher should be aware of them as related to the 
teaching function. She must be able to understand them 
and translate them—listen to what is on the student's 
mind rather than to what he says. Her ability to counsel 
wisely will depend on her own capacity to make this inter- 
pretation. 

A. Questions which relate to family problems of the stu- 

dent. 

1. Emancipation problems: out-growing ties of de- 
pendency upon family; facing questions of re- 
ligious and moral standards; conflicting stand- 
ards of home and school and community; family 
criticism of student's friends, etc.; student's 
problems as viewed by his family. 

2. Problems relating to broken homes: emotional 
reactions to parents; social and emotional adjust- 
ments to these conditions. 

3. Econotnic problems: especially those involved 
with changing standards of living; coming in 
contact with students from other economic 
levels; “keeping up with the Joneses.” 

4. Family problems which appear under the guise 
of vocational problems: conflict with family 
ideals; personal interests versus family interests; 
breaking away from family patterns. 

5. Health problems; often with a strong emotional 
component, and a reaction to family situations. 

6. Disciplinary situations in School: often a symp- 
tom of family conflict. 

B. Premaritai problems of the student. It is understood 
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that pre-marital guidance in the best sense means 

helping the adolescent meet his own problems of 

interpersonal relations on his own level. 

1. Informational questions. The clarification of 
facts of biology, physiology. 

2. Problems of attitudes towards sex, marriage, 
“affairs”: “going steady,” petting, competition 
between sexes. 

3. Problems relating to life values in various con- 
texts: “the gold digger’’; women as parasites; 
out-of-home interests and work for the wife. 

4. Current problems of social relationships in 
school: dating, dancing, the unpopular girl or 
boy. Teachers should know the current mores 
and lingo of young people. 

C. Marriage and family problems of married students. 

This type of problem will be increasingly evident 

when the war ends and married students return to 

complete their training: 

1. Family versus career: time needed for retraining; 
financial; attitudes of wife and relatives as a 
complication. 

2. Whether to have a baby; conflict with career; ef- 
fect on partner; financial problems; conflict to- 
ward responsibility of the parental role. 

3. Problems relating to divorce: hasty marriages 
and separation; “growing apart”; the “cost” of 
divorce for children as well as parents. 

4. Attitudes toward extra-marital relations. 

5. Problems relating to the returned soldier. 

a) The handicapped soldier: getting back into 
into civilian life—vocational adjustment, fam- 
ily attitudes, etc. 

b) Neuropsychiatric casualties: need for public 
understanding and knowledge in the place of 
prejudice. 

c) Problems of the couple who have never estab- 
lished a home: effects of marriage relationship 
without home-making experiences; conflict 
with relatives. 

d) The working wife: practical planning; 
stresses due to conflict of interests, time; ef- 
fects on children and on marriage relations. 

Tocounsel successfully teachers must be family-minded. 

In most cases teachers neither operate as family members, 
nor think of students as family members or potential par- 
ents. Much of the difficulty in teacher counseling arises 
from this academic detachment. A reorientation in teach- 
ers’ ways of thinking about teaching and students is essen- 
tial. 

II. How adequate or inadequate is the training now given, in 
normal schools and other teacher training institutions, to 
prepare the teacher to deal with these questions? The 


preparation of teachers for student counseling is gen- 

erally inadequate because: 

A. Teacher training institutions provide little or no 
Courses or experiences designed to give them insight 
into marriage and human relationships. 

B. Student-teachers have had little opportunity to clar- 
ify their own experiences and personal relation- 
ships. 

C. In general teachers and teacher training institutions 
incline to look upon marriage as a step down in pro- 
fessional status, since it may represent a loss to the 
profession. 

D. Many states do not allow married teachers. This 
reinforces “C,” and tends to detract from marriage 
as an experience of professional value. 

Note: Many college and high school teachers do not 
come through normal schools, but through colleges and 
graduate schools. These give little or no preparation for 
counseling. 

III. What type of training would give the teacher a desirable 
preparation for counseling? 

“Schools and colleges are beginning to realize that they 
are teaching students as well as subjects and courses. 
Many teachers . . . sooner or later find themselves called 
upon to give advice and to help students on personal or 
family problems. The number and severity of these prob- 
lems have been one influence giving rise to serious doubts 
about the effectiveness of traditional educational proce- 
dures in meeting the present needs of students and in pre- 
paring them adequately for adult life. 

“In turn, these doubts about traditional educational 
procedures have helped produce a bewildering series of 
changes in curricula and in teaching methods, with conse- 
quent pressure on teachers for additional training and new 
skills. The mental health of teachers and the importance 
of teacher selection are being stressed. More and more re- 
sponsibility is being put upon the profession to aid stu- 
dents in solving their problems and to set up an educa- 
tional situation which will help prevent other problems 
from developing. To this end teachers are being urged to 
take courses in mental hygiene, behavior problems, family 
relationships, and parent education in order that they may 
not magnify incidental problems of discipline and school 
progress while ignoring problems of personality disorder 
and inadequate personal relationships.” 

The Committee agrees that for the teacher, counseling 
should not be a specialized profession, but an integral part 
of the training of all teachers. It questions, however, the 
assumption that anyone with enough intelligence and 
training can do counseling. There is a high probability 
that the teaching profession attracts certain types of per- 
sonality not desirable for helping other people. ‘The com- 
pulsive, rigid personalities; the dominating, authoritative, 
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sadistic personalities; the insecure, inhibited personalities; 
the “neurotic scholars,” do not make good counselors. 
The Committee suggests therefore, that certain kinds of 
people be kept out of counseling and certain definitely 
pathological types out of teaching altogether. 

For counseling, as for teaching, the experience of a full 
life is highly desirable. Preparation, therefore, needs 
above all to be flexible, many-faceted. In general, prepara- 
tion should be directed toard achieving a new way of 
thinking creatively about human relationships and the 
validity of students’ emotional needs. 

-A. Teachers should be given a dynamic psychiatric 
orientation with respect to their own life experi- 
ences as well as to the general problems of marriage 
and family living. 

_B, Academic courses dealing with the family may give 
a spurious sense of confidence and are inadequate 
unless integrally related to life experience. Some 
sort of apprenticeship should be developed where 
possible, to give varied experience with people. 

1. The Committee calls attention to the usefulness 
of Nursery Schools in connection with preparing 
teachers for counseling. Through the observa- 
tion and study of individual nursery school chil- 
dren and their family backgrounds, the student 
teacher gains insight not only into child develop- 
ment but also into her own personal relation- 
ships. 

2. Experiences in recreation centers, day nurseries, 
state hospitals for the mentally ill, clinics, are 
useful if utilized to give student teachers knowl- 
~~ and insight into human problems and situa- 


feasible, but participation in case conferences of 
child guidance clinics, schools, family or child- 
care agencies may be helpful. 

4. Courses should also be organized so as to make 
considerable use of students’ own family experi- 
ences. Autobiographical material effectively 
handled can be used as one way of assuring au- 
thenticity of understanding. Other personalized 
approaches should also be explored. 

C. More use of the Arts as vehicle for exploring hu- 
man relationships, such as: 

1. Motion pictures (such as The Human Relation 
Films) as a basis for discussion. 

2. Literature:** In the discussion of various aspects 
of novels, plays, poetry, etc., young people often 
betray what they are deeply concerned with in 
their personal lives. An alert teacher is sensitive 


to this and can utilize the generalized discussion 
of the classroom to help students toward clarifi- 
cation without singling them out. 

3. Plastic Arts:*** Teachers should be more aware 
of the wealth of information about student atti- 
tudes to be found in their spontaneous produc- 
tions, their activities and choices (clay modelling, 
painting, drama, etc.) 

D. The use of mature married women, if available, to 
confer with student-teachers. It might be possible, 
through very careful selection by someone psy- 
chiatrically qualified to judge, to utilize non-profes- 
sional women who have achieved poise and 
happiness in marriage and child-rearing, who could 
give student-teachers insight into the practical, com- 
mon-sense workings of the successful family. How- 
ever, it is easy by superficial standards to misjudge 
success in life adjustment. The Committee there- 
fore recommends that the selection of such con- 
sultants be made only by professional people with 
psychiatric training. 

E. Cultivating the teacher's own life interest. For 
specific suggestions see chapters by L. K. Frank in 
“Mental Hygiene in Modern Education,” Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1939, and also “Mental Health in 
the Classroom,” 

“Teachers are in an unusually strategic position to help 
meet individual and family needs. .. . When as much at- 
tention is paid to the human needs of the teachers as to 
the attempt to get them to understand children and fami- 
lies, important progress will be made. Public opinion and 
economic pressures which put a high premium on sterility 
in teachers are as short-sighted as they are destructive.” 

The Sub-Committee on Education in Marriage and 
Family Counseling of Teachers which prepared this state- 
ment consisted of Ruth A. Matson, chairman, executive 
assistant, Child Study Association of America; Peter 
Blos, executive secretary, Institute for Personality Devel- 
opment; Lawrence K. Frank, Institute on Human Rela- 
tions; Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director, Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America; Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of so- 
cial philosophy, New York School of Social Work; Janet 
Fowler Nelson, secretary, Social Hygiene and Family Re- 
lations, USO Division, YWCA; Ernest G. Osborne, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Anna W. M. Wolf, Child Study Association. 


°* Literature As Exploration by Louise Rosenblatt, D. Appleton- 
Century. Literature for Individual Education by Esther Rauschen- 
bush, Sarah Lawrence College, Columbia University Press, New York 


tive Methods for the Study of L.K. 
of Vol. VIII, 389-413. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


British Columbia Regional Committee on Family Rela- 
tions.—At the meeting June 30 of the Committee the 
chairman, Dr. C. W. Topping, introduced Dr. Katharine 
Whiteside Taylor, consultant on Family Life Education 
for the Seattle public schools, and past president of the 
Pacific Northwest Regional Conference on Family Rela- 
tions, who discussed democratic family living. The fol- 
lowing points were made in her talk. 

If we are to have a mature and democratic way of family 
living there must be preparation for the responsibility of 
marriage and home making. There is training and educa- 
tion for every other profession than that of parenthood, 
which is the most important of all. 

The need for expanded interests in the home has grown 
with the change of our mode of living. Mothers now have 
time to work out of the home while raising their children 
and by so doing can bring to their families a broader and 
more interesting personality. Mothers whose interests 
dren and widen their interests in activities and events be- 
yond their own homes. Many mothers who have worked 
during this war period will not wish to return to home 
making exclusively and it is feasible that they be included 
in post-war employment plans. This means fathers will 
need to participate more actively in caring for the home 
and children and as a result the marriage relationship will 
become more truly a partnership. Marriage should be a 
co-operative and creative endeavor and can become so by 
parents being equally interested in the home and one an- 
other's occupations. 

Dr. Taylor's talk inspired a lively discussion which cen- 
tered mainly about nursery schools and mothers working 
out of the home. Dr. Taylor expressed the opinion that 
nursery schools are essential, both from the point of view 
of the child and the mother. The child learns to become 
socialized while the mother is given a period of freedom to 
develop herself and thus have more to give her child. Dr. 
Taylor believes that married women often have a great 
deal to contribute to society which can only be accom- 
plished by their undertaking a profession or working out 
of the home. To live a full and useful life a woman must 
develop to her fullest capacity and she cannot ordinarily 
do this by remaining within the confines of her home. 

Dr. A. H. Hutchinson, professor of biology at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia stated that it is a fact that in 
biology if the environment remains constant the organism 
becomes inert and he believes this can be true in family 


ping; first vice-president, Amy Leigh; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. A. Dalgleish; treasurer, C. G. Mackenzie 
and secretary, Mary K. King, 1675 W. 10th Ave., Van- 
couver, B. C. 


Ohio Conference on Family Relations.—The organizing 
Committee for the Ohio Conference on Family Relations 
met at Ohio State University September 15. The meeting 
was called to order by the Chairman, Dr. Perry P. Denune. 
Dr. John F. Cuber was appointed secretary pro tem. Oth- 
ers present were Prof. M. L. Jordan, Fenn College; Dr. 
Marie Munk, Domestic Relations Court, Toledo; Mrs. 
P. E. Hawkins, Cleveland Federation of Churches; Prof. 
Grace Gerard, Dept. of Home Economics, Ohio Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Ivan H. Rustad, Family Life Education Pro- 
gram, Toledo; Dr. Herschel Nisonger, College of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University; Mr. Ralph Bennett, Family 
and Children’s Bureau, Columbus; Prof. Faith Lanman 
Gorrell, Director, School of Home Economics, Ohio State 
University. Members of the organizing committee who 
were absent were Prof. Harmon DeGraff, University of 
Akron; Miss Gladys Gaylord, Planned Parenthood 
League of Ohio; Prof. Ada Hart Arlitt, University of 
Cincinnati; Mrs. Anna Budd Ware, Family Consultation 
Service, Cincinnati; Rev. Russel Humbert, Trinity Meth- 
odist Church, Youngstown; Mr. Wendel Johnson, To- 
ledo; Mr. Roy L. Dickerson, Social Hygiene Association, 
Cincinnati 

Dr. Denune opened the meeting by speaking informally 
on the purpose of the National Conference calling atten- 
tion to the fact that it was broad in scope and had as its 
chief function that of stimulating other agencies. 

There was general discussion of the need of a full time 
executive secretary for Ohio to carry out a three fold func- 
tion: 1) to collect information as to what existing agencies 
were doing; 2) to disseminate such information; and 3) to 
offer consultation service either in person or through re- 
source leaders. 

By unanimous consent it was agreed 1) That there is an 
unique need for an Ohio State Conference, and, 2) That a 
temporary organization be established today. 

It was moved by Dr. Nisonger and seconded by Prof. 
Jordan that 1) There be established an organization known 
as the Ohio Conference on Family Relations; 2) That an 
agency council of from 16 to 75 persons be set up; 3) That 
an executive committee of not less than seven persons, in- 
cluding the officers, be elected; 4) That the officers ap- 
pointed by the national organization continue to serve, 
namely, Dr. Denune, Ohio State University, President, 


Officers of the Committee are: president, C. W. Top- 
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and Dr. John F. Cuber, Ohio State University, Secretary- 
Treasurer, with the addition of one vice-president. Mo- 
tion carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Rustad was elected Vice-President. 

Mrs. Hawkins, Mrs. Ware, Dr. Nisonger and Prof. 
Gerard were elected to the executive committee. 

At the request of the chairman Mrs. Rustad presented 
a statement of proposed objectives for the State Confer- 
ence, namely 1) to stimulate the extension of activities 
within the state for more wholesome family life within ex- 
isting organizations and agencies; 2) to promote and assist 
in the development of activities for more wholesome fam- 
ily life to meet new needs as they arise; 3) to facilitate the 
coordination of activities in the field of family life through- 
out the state of Ohio. It was moved by Dr. Nisonger and 
- seconded by Mrs. Rustad that this statement be approved. 


Meetings and Events 


Institute on Marriage and Home Adjustment.— 
Through the cooperation of The School of Education and 
the division of sociology of the School of the Liberal Arts 
and the Pennsylvania State College and the division of 
health education of the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Health the annual Institute has been established. The 
conference theme this year was: “War Marriage and Its 
Problems,” was held October 23-25. Addresses on the 
general topic “Preparing for Marriage,” were given by 
Ernest W. Burgess, Bruce V. Moore, Henry A. Bowman, 
Anna O. Stephens, Marion S. McDowell, Emily H. 
Mudd, and Dr. and Mrs. Garry C. Myers. The theme 
“Counseling Married Couples” was presented by 
O. Spurgeon English, Lovett Dewees, R. W. Goshorn, 
Emily H. Mudd, Eleanor Roseberry, Henry A. Bowman, 
Dr. and Mrs. Garry C. Myers, George E. Simpson, Bruce 
V. Moore, Winona B. Morgan and Clifford R. Adams. 
The subject “Preserving the Family” was discussed by 
Garry C. Myers, Edward Abramson, Mrs. Garry Myers, 
Charles E. Manwiller, L. M. Smith, Howard I. Conrad, 
Winona B. Morgan, and Judge Ivan Walker. 


Ohio State University.—Dr. John Cuber has joined the 
Sociology staff as an Associate Professor. He will teach 
part of the classes of the course in Marriage and the Fam- 
ily which is under the direction of Dr. Perry P. Denune. 


Postwar Marriage Adjustments.—On December 5, The 
Association for Family Living will hold an all day institute 
on the problems of reunion of couples after the war. At 
this institute, nationally known experts will discuss such 
questions as: how soon after war is marriage wise? which 
war matriages should succeed? what about the husband 
shortage? what kind of personal and community re- 
sources are of help? what are the facts and fictions of mar- 
riage adjustment? 


Recent Publications 


Children are Human Beings.—Children are too con- 
stantly required to adjust themselves to an adult world, 
constructed without reference to their human needs. 
Somewhere, sometime, there should come forth a leader to 
proclaim the child’s right to be different. This is, after all, 
a very human right, for it is the miracle of nature that she 
never repeats herself. Each unit of life is unique, with its 
own distinctive variations. If this fact is true biologically, 
how much more true is it in terms of the human personal- 
ity. In an age of mass living and thinking, with its statis- 
tical norms and graphs of social trends and with its regi- 
mented patterns of behavior which are supposed to 
change only as the color of the regimentors change, is there 
no one who will proclaim the child's very human right to 
be just himself? James H. C. Bossard in Childhood Edu- 
tion, September, 1944. 


Facts and Tips for Service Men and Women.—This 
pamphlet, prepared by Dallas Johnson, gives information 
to service men and their families about what their special 
rights and privileges are and how to take advantage of 
them. It includes material on pay and allowances, post- 
war educational privileges, medical aid, budgeting, legal 
aid, taxes, insurance, and adjustment to civilian life upon 
leaving the services. Copies may be secured for 1o¢ from 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Improvement of the Nutritional Status of American 
People.—“‘If nutrition education is to be effective it must 
be centered in the public schools, and schools are becom- 
ing more aware of their responsibility. Nutrition work- 
shops for elementary teachers are being conducted. 
Teachers are beginning to request courses in nutrition and 
other types of help, and interest is growing. Home econo- 
mists should encourage this interest and help in such un- 
dertakings.” Lydia J. Roberts, Journal of Home Econom- 
ics, September, 1944. 


Liquid Dynamite.—"Each of us should make a postwar 
financial plan, deciding what we want most in life and 
how wartime savings can best help us to achieve our goal. 
Prewar plans will no longer serve, for the war should have 
increased our understanding of what is meant by the 
common welfare and have made us more determined to 
make the good life good “for you and yours,” not just “for 
me and mine.” Day Monroe, Journal of Home Economics, 
September, 1944. 


The Moral Outlook of the Adolescent in War Time.— 
“Our main objective is to help adolescents see for them- 
selves what the causes of many human catastrophes are, to 
create in them a sympathetic awareness of the tasks in- 
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volved in improving society, along with a determination 
to face the good and evil around them with a creative will. 
The adolescent who can see the ties between his own ef- 
forts on the home front and those of his allies at the war 
front finds a new source of inspiration in ‘belonging’ to the 
war effort. Here, indeed, is the source of democratic ado- 
lescent morale.” Peter A. Bertocci, Mental Hygiene, July 
1944. 

What Kind of Discipline Now?—The effects of war 
upon our own children are hard to measure, but they can 
be observed. The Wild West and gangster male-believes 
of an earlier day have been replaced by air and tank fights 
which enlist the boundless energies of children at all ages 


from two to eighteen. My own child, eighteen months 
of age, picks up his brother's commando gun and comes 
weaving around trees to attack. He imitates the familiar 
rat-tat-tat of the gang's machine gun in action. This, right 
at the beginning of his language learning. George D. 
Stoddard, in National Parent-Teacher, September, 1944. 


Youth and the Family in the Soviet Union.—The Febru- 
ary issue of the Survey Graphic devoted to “American- 
Russian Frontiers,” contains an article on “Youth and 
Its Sky Lines” by Maurice Hindus, “Those Russian 
Women” by Rose Maurer, and “Spiritual Resurgence in 
Russia” by Helen Iswolsky. 


Wartime Issues in Family Counseling 
(Continued from page 69) 


procedures described will find that his clients, in the great 
majority of cases, will go through a definite sequence of 
events which together constitute the therapeutic process. 
First comes a period of catharsis and release, when the 
client uses the permissiveness of the situation to pour out, 
or painfully to bring out, all the attitudes which surround 
his life problems. As he discovers that this is a situation 
in which it is safe to express real feelings, he reveals deeper 
and deeper attitudes, even those which he has never 
dared to admit to himself. 

Following upon this and intermingled with it is the de- 
velopment of insight. A wife who has been going to one 
person after another for help with an extremely difficult 
marital situation, says, “I think I’ve just been looking for 
someone to pat me on the back and say, ‘Go ahead.’ I 
think now I can make my own decision and really carry 
it through.” 

~A man says, “One reason for these difficulties is that 
when I was young I was cute and admired, especially by 
girls. I've wanted everything and given nothing. I feel 
people should be interested in me just because I'm me. 
That's ridiculous, of course.” 

It is impossible in a few words to give any clear notion 
of the spontaneity, vitality, and depth of these insights. 
They have an individual and unique quality which is far 
more closely related to the real situation than the best 
“diagnosis” which a counselor might make. They are 
amazingly effective as stepping stones to new goals. As 
the client sees himself more clearly, he chooses new direc- 
tions in which to go. 

Reorientation of Lives. These reorientated goals and the 
actions which implement them are the third and final 
portion of the counseling process. Our research shows 
that in the final counseling contacts, new decisions, new 
plans, reports of changed behavior, rise to a peak. The 


wife who has never been able to forgive her husband for 
one temporary infatuation reports that she is again able 
genuinely to accept him. The husband who has come to 
see his dependence upon his mother is able to make a 
significant choice without consulting her. 

Our experience convinces us that individuals can re- 
orient their lives, can choose to live in more mature 
fashion, can markedly improve marital relationships and 
parent-child relationships which have been very de- 
structive. 

This client-centered variety of counseling holds the 
most promise for the field of marital and family relation- — 
ships. First, it is even more effective, from what we know, 
than more time-consuming therapies. Second, it can be 
taught, and taught widely, to semi-professional workers 
who do not have full professional preparation. When the 
magnitude of the problem is considered, this fact is very 
important. We have here a counseling approach which in 
a year or less could be taught to thousands of selected 
individuals. 

Third, it can be used safely. The partially trained 
counselor using a directive approach can, if he bungles, 
precipitate a suicide or a psychosis. Client-centered 
counseling is safe and is temporarily helpful even in the 
extreme cases in which the counselor's primary function is 
to refer the situation to a psychiatrist. It is only because 
it is safe that it is possible to think of short-time training 
of large numbers of counselors. 

Finally, I should like to stress that it is based on 2 
philosophy which is fully consistent with the highest de- 
velopment of democratic living. It is in basic accord with 
a point of view to which I hope the future belongs—a 
point of view built upon the assumption that the individ- 
ual has worth and dignity and the capacity to choose and 
to live a spontaneous, independent, self-directed life. 
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Current Literature 


Book Reviews 


Marriage and Family Relationships. By Robert G. Foster, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. 314. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Foster's primary purpose in writing this book was 
to guide those who wished to improve their ability to 
marry successfully and to live their married life happily. 
. He planned to write in an intimate, personal, and infor- 
mal style and to cover a wide range of situations. He 
achieved these objectives. The reader gets the impression 
that a friend is talking to him and sharing with him a 
wealth of information secured from personal experience, 
the observation of the family life of others, and the study 
of research work and other sources which might give in- 
sight and an understanding of family behavior. 

Part I gives an easily understood presentation of the 
formation of personal habits through cultural condition- 
ing. Part II presents some of the known facts about dat- 
ing, courtship, and engagement, and gives advice on 
problems which may arise in associations prior to mar- 
riage. Part III discusses the evolution of a satisfactory 
family life, particularly in the early years of marriage. 
The author gives his counsel with reference to the first 
years of marriage, sex behavior, parents and in-laws, 
money, and the coming of children. Part IV deals with 
success or failure in family relationships, social and per- 
sonal crises, and marriage and the family in wartime. 
Case study materials illustrate the various problems and 
situations presented in the book. 

Those desiring a book which will guide students to an 
understanding of themselves, of relationships with the 
opposite sex prior to marriage, and of problems and situa- 
tions after marriage will find this volume acceptable. The 
book was not intended as an analytical and sociological 
consideration of family behavior and a person desiring 
such a book will select one of the standard textbooks in 
this field. 

Harvey J. Locke 

Indiana University. 


The Family Today, A Catholic Appraisal, Washington, 
D.C. Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. Pp. 163. 1944. 


The papers in this volume were read at the Conference 
on the Family, held at the Catholic University of America 
on February 29, March 1 and 2, 1944, under the auspices 
of the Family Life Bureau of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

The Catholic viewpoint on marriage, the family and 


birth control is ably presented in papers by Edgar 
Schmiedeler, John A. Ryan, Mrs. Robert A. Angelo, 
John M. Cooper, Frank Shedd and Paul Tanner. The 
trend of reproduction rates in the past 500 years is dis- 
cussed by Constantine McGuire, and fertility trends by 
Oliver E. Baker. Conditions and factors involved in eco- 
nomic security for the family are analyzed by Joseph P. 
McMurray, Raymond A. McGowan and John F. Cronin. 

In an interesting paper Thomas P. Ryan discusses the 
success of a year’s history of Diocesan Matrimonial Clinic 
established in Wichita to help married people in the solu- 
tion of conflict or other family problems. A valuable 
study on “Mixed Marriages” is presented by Gerald J. 
Schnepp. 

The problem of divorce is outlined by Judge Joy Seth 
Hurd and that of juvenile delinquency by S$. Howland 
Shaw. The responsibility for family well-being, of the 
school, the parish, the community, the state and the 
church is discussed by George Johnson, Edward J. Stan- 
ley, Albert J. Murphy and Karl J. Alter. 

In summarizing the proceedings of the Conference 
Joseph P. Hurley makes an excellent statement of the 
needs for research as follows: “The milieu of family life 
is changing so radically today that it is often necessary 
to reapply our basic Christian principles in the light of 
altered social conditions. It has appeared to the conferees 
that this situation necessitates a wide program of scien 
tific research into the social forces and conditions affecting 
marriage and family life in our country and in our day. 
It is suggested that the Catholic University of America, 
as the center of Catholic higher learning in the, United 
States, might appropriately provide direction and leader- 
ship in this program. In particular, facilities should be 
made available for moral—and medical—studies of a de- 
tailed nature, for investigation into family economics such 
as housing, the determination of the family wage, and 
hospitalization costs. We have need of more experts in 
the fields of population and eugenics. Few Catholics have 
given adequate attention to the whole subject of family 
conflicts, psychiatry, etc. In recognition of the growing 
importance of statistics as a tool in research and analysis 
and as an instrument for the dissemination of truth, it is 
recommended that Catholic University intensify and ex- 
tend its courses in statistics.” 

E. W. Burcess 
University of Chicago. 


Guiding the Normal Child. By Agatha H. Bowley, Ph.D., 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1943. 


The unpretentious title of this book is certainly mis- 
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leading. It does not present just a few recipes for parents 

and educators, but it discusses in a very condensed yet 

thorough manner the complete career of the normal child. 

The inseparable organic unit of child-development and 
child-guidance which this little volume demonstrates is 
apt to discourage the widespread belief that the secret of 
successful education lies in the application of a few rules 
of thumb. It does not dodge the issue of treatment, it 
shows possibilities of handling difficulties, yet after read- 
ing this book nobody will attribute undue importance to 
the treatment angle. The reader wili rather experience 
the necessity to interpret a child's behavior as the result 
of its personality, its environment, and its developmental 
stage. It is the latter one which has been somewhat a 
stepchild in the current literature. Dr. Bowley however 
emphasizes the necessary occurrence of certain reactions, 
certain behavior-patterns, certain difficulties for each age 
group. This in itself would make the book a most valuable 
contribution to the field of parent education. Any in- 
sight into the unavoidable rebelliousness of adolescents or 
the expected destructiveness of the two-year old is apt to 
relieve the guilt-feelings of many a parent who considers 
himself a failure because his children “talk back” or “turn 
the house upside-down.” 

There are however many additional merits in Guiding 
the Normal Child. One is the careful and wide selection 
of literature. Every chapter is furnished with a separate 
bibliography. A second is the avoidance of restriction to 
one school of thought or to one-sided approaches. The 
importance of the conditioned reflex for instance is shown, 
although the limitations of this concept are clearly recog- 
nized. It is the synthesis of psychological, somatic and 
environmental factors which is stressed. A third is that 
the frequently neglected “middle years” of childhood are 
given as much consideration as the generally preferred pre- 
school: and adolescent-periods. A fourth is that the book 
is distinguished by not advancing a single unfounded 
theory. 

Maria Piers 

Association for Family Living. 

Encyclopedia of Child Guidance. Edited by Ralph B. 
Winn, New York: The Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1943. PP. xvi+456. $7.50. 
This very useful volume represents a pioneer attempt 

to bring into some sort of order the many concepts current 

in the field of child guidance, and to make them available 


for reference by all who work with children. More than 
50 authors have collaborated, including a number of sci- 


entists formerly connected with institutions in the occu- 


pied countries of Europe. Such a volume cannot be pro- 
vincial, nor can it easily strike a fair balance among con- 
troversial viewpoints. The discussions presented are of 
uneven value. Psycho-analytic theory seems to be over- 


emphasized, though the explanations given are on the 
whole readable and not too involved. With a few excep- 
tions, the findings of sociologists and social psychologists 
are conspicuously ignored. Curious blind spots emerge 
throughout the volume. Thus Horace Bidwell English, 
writing on “Development,” fails to mention the Society 
for Research in Child Development, and lists no refer- 
ences of any kind. In contrast, Helen L. Koch’s scholarly 
and up-to-the-minute article on “Nursery Schools” is am- 
ply documented, as are the valuable discussions of play 
and play therapy, projective methods and projective tech- 
niques, by Charlotte Buhler, Samuel J. Beck and Ellwood 
W. Senderling, respectively. Many a parent will be grate- 
ful to William S. Sadler for his practical suggestions on the 
handling of feeding problems. On the other hand, the defi- 
nition of psychiatry on page 143, and the discussion fol- 
lowing, strike the reviewer as nothing less than remarka- 
ble. 

Wartime pressure is reflected in careless editing at a 
number of points, grammatical errors having been over- 
looked. Also it is unfortunate that publishing restric- 
tions did not permit a more durable binding. But, whether 
or not this is destined to become the standard reference 
work in the field, as the publishers claim, it unquestiona- 
bly meets a need today, and will be welcomed. 


Reports of Research 


Robert M. Dinkel, War Food Administration, “Atti- 
tudes of Children Toward Supporting Aged Parents,” 
American Sociological Review, August, 1944, pp. 3°71, 
375—76, 378. 

The sample was composed of 1,006 college and 318 
high-school students. Religious affiliation and place of 
residence determine in part the extent to which students 
believe that children should support aged parents. Catho- 
lics more than Protestants and rural more than urban resi- 
dents believe in this obligation. In their acceptance of 
favorable or rejection of unfavorable statements, Catho- 
lics and Protestants differed on the average about 17 per- 
cent while rural and urban residents differed only about 
five percent. The factors of age, educational level, and 
sex, however, were not found to be related significantly to 
test score. In a study the number of students accepting 
the responsibility of offspring decreased about 36 percent 
and the number rejecting such obligation increased about 
39 percent as the circumstances changed from those that 
might be considered normal to those of extreme hardship. 
Many more students accepted than rejected the obligation 
of children when the situation did not present unusual 
difficulties. The division of opinion was about even when 
the hardship was a severe one. Under extreme circum- 
stances, the balance swung sharply to the side opposed to 
the support of parents. The obligation of children to sup- 
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port aged and needy parents is apparently no longer well 
established in the mores. 


William H. Sewell, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, “Differential Fertility in Completed 
Oklahoma Farm Families,” American Sociological Review, 
August, 1944, pp. 433-34. 

The purpose of the study was to determine the nature 
and extent of any differences in the fertility of unbroken, 
completed, native-white, Protestant, Oklahoma farm 
families in relation to their socioeconomic status, religion, 
education, territorial mobility, and residential back- 
ground. Fertility was measured in terms of the number 
of children born alive and a fertility rate which relates the 
number of children born alive to the marital reproductive 


period. Fertility was found to be inversely related to 
socioeconomic status, as measured by tenure status, relief 
status, wealth status, and scores on the Farm Family 
Socioeconomic Status Scale, and educational level of the 
family, as reflected by the number of grades completed by 
the wife. No significant differences were found in the fer- 
tility of various Protestant denominations or between 
church members and non-member families. Migration was 
significantly related to fertility but not as clearly as to 
socioeconomic status or education. Families in which the 
husband was born and reared in the South or Southwest 
were significantly more fertile than those in which the 
husband came from the Midwest. Actually no status 
level failed to reproduce sufficient children to replace it- 
self. 


The Psychological Adjustment of Returned Servicemen 
and Their Families 


(Continued from page 67) 


voted to their children and children too dependent on 
their parents. It may be that schools have been remiss in 
training youth in basic traits of character. 

It may be that there are too many broken homes, 
broken either in the sense of actual separation or in a 
psychological sense. In this event, there would be too 
many youth who have not been able to find security at 
home, nor taught to find it elsewhere. 

If there is to be an adequate adjustment of returning 
servicemen and their families, many families must put 
their own homes in order. The veteran may not be out 
of fix at all, but when he comes back to a family that is in 
psychological disorder, the final state of both the veteran 
and the family may be worse than the first’ state. The 
brutal fact is that some men should not return to their 
homes at all. 

Wanted: A New Humanism. Our culture is material. 
To be sure, we still give lip service to art, music, ideals, 
values; but radios, moving pictures, autos, and the other 
gadgets of our time, not only give us the means of living 
but often set the goals of living. 

There have been, however, other kinds of cultures— 
cultures based on a keen sense of the natures of men, of 
their rights, and of their duties. In these humanistic 
cultures material things are the means to living, not the 
goal of life. In them men and women learn how to make 
the right allowances for one another and to regard their 
rights, duties, and beliefs as the very essence of a good 


life. Today youth are apt to know more about an engine 
than about self. They can more readily learn about the 
fantasies of the silver screen than about the equities of the 
social role they should play. 

The adjustments of returning servicemen and their 
families cannot easily be made by a nation which knows 
more about things than it does about persons. There must, 
then, be a new kind of humanism. The material things of 
life must be relegated to their proper role as means for 
living. 

More is known today about the nature of human nature 
than the previous generation thought possible. Medicine 
and psychiatry are now prepared to do a magnificent job 
in mending broken minds and bodies. But at best, all the 
doctors in the world can treat but a small part of the total 
number of changes in mood, thought, and character that 
war will have wrought. The main load will fall on the 
family. If it is to carry its burden easily, the family must 
recover the humanistic point of view. 

Members of the armed forces may think they want 
nothing but an easy chair by the fire, a wild ride down the 
highway, a drama by radio, a home garnished with 
gadgets. But they will also want to be understood. More- 
over, they will want to understand. But neither of these 
goals can be achieved unless our homes, unless the nation 
as a whole, is reborn into a greater love of the rights, 
duties, and virtues of human beings. 
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A guide to better 
"gl and more enjoyable parenthood 


PARENTS 
CAN BE PEOPLE 


A Primer for and about Parents 


By Dorothy W. Baruch 


i) A THonousHLy PRACTICAL, easily read, and sane 
discussion of the reactions, conflicts, and atti- 
tudes of parents. There are chapters on parents’ im- 
i to with a crying i 
dilemma, the problem of cleanliness, the child’s “‘no’s’’ 
as opposed to the parents’ “‘no’s,” and children’s ques- 
tions about sex. Concluding chapters of the book bring 
up some of the particularly pressing problems of today 
—the variety of adjustments faced by parents when 
the mother takes a job and becomes » part-time parent, 
household woes of today, the adop..d child and pit- 
falls of the step-parent, the problems of combatting 
intolerance and race prejudice. Z 
Few persons are as well equip as Dr. Baruch to 
write of parents’ problems. She ge parent herself and 
has worked in the field of parent-child relationships 
for years. Her book, You, Your Children, and War, 


was awarded the Parents’ Magazine medal in ate 
2.50 
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Conserving Marriage 
and the Family 


By Ernest R. Groves 


When perplexing money, in-law and personality problems 
threaten to upset marriage, what can be done! Is divorce 
inevitable? Or can some more satisfactory adjustment be 
found? To help husbands and wives to face realistically 
the difficulties which lead to divorce, and to enable them 
to make a wise decision about whether or not to remain 
married, this book is written. It contains the sound 
and unbiased advice of an experienced marriage covn- 
selor who fully realizes that divorce, like marriage, is a 
serious business. Specific causes for marital conflict are 
cited, and the most intelligent meaus of understanding 
and solving the conflict in each case is given. A valuable 
feature of the book is the inclusion of an excellent bibliog- 
raphy of books on divorce, and a list of names and ad- 
dresses of the marriage counselors in this country. 

138 pages, $1.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York fi 


THE FAMILY AND THE 
DEPRESSION 
A Study of One Hundred Chicago Families 
by 


Ruth Shonle Cavan and 
Katherine Howland Ranck 


An authoritative book on how the family 
meets a crisis. Published in 1938. 


By special arrangement a limited number 
of unbound copies are available post paid 
at $1, (or for 50 cents to members of the 
National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions ) 


Orders should be sent to: 


National Conference on Family Relations 
1126 East S9th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


REPRINTS OF ARTICLES 
from 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Adjustments of the Returned Serviceman and 
the Family 
Coteman R. GairritH 
At Home in the World 
Prag. Buck 
Cooperative Play Groups in Seattle 
KaTHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 
Growing Edges in Family Life Education 
Evetyn DuvALi 
Marriage Counselling in a Changing Society 
Ernest W. Burcess 
Marriage in Wartime 
Evetyn 
by and ‘Post War Factors in Family Counsel- 
in 
R. RocEers 
Fi ‘ut. Ret ‘tabl 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING 


209 South State Street, Suite 1426 
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Is happiness ahead? 


All teachers striving to give young people today a good 
foundation knowledge for success and happiness in mar- 
riage will find an excellent text in “Marriage and Family 
Relationships” by Robert G. Foster, the Director of the 
Family Life Department in the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit. In simple, straightforward terms this new book 
explains the psychological, emotional, physiological and 
social fundamentals of a successful marriage, illustrated 
by many case studies, and giving special attention to the 
problems of today's marriages under wartime conditions. 
The facts about sex are given in a straightforward man- 
ner, and all other important factors in marriage—chil- 
dren, money and budgeting, adjustments in the first year, 
meeting crises, family and in-law relationships, planning, 
social life, etc.—are fully treated. 


Robert G. Foster’s mew text 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


was published August 8th $2.50 
Early orders for class copies will greatly facilitate prompt deliveries. Examination copies sent to teachers on request. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Coming in November 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELING 


By E. Gorpste1n 
President, National Conference on Family Relations 
Chairman, New York State Conference on 
Marviage and the Family 


This important forthcoming book constitutes a manual for ministers, doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, social workers, and others engaged in counseling service. As an introduction to 
marriage and family counseiing, the book benefits by Dr. Goldstein’s long and noteworthy 
career as worker, administrator, and teacher in the field. In studying his experience and in 
organizing the material for his book, the author has found that at the major problems of 
and family life fall into five ig tae the legal, the economic, the biological, the 
ical, and the ethical or spiritual. t is the purpose of this book to show the read 


adequate of treatment. 
Send for acopy on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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